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few years, and this had made the 
production of our first issue less 
smooth than we would have liked. 
Among other factors, doubling the 
number of contributing editors has 
meant double the number of contri- 
butions to prepare for publication; 
and seeing people half as often (even 
though for longer meetings) has fur- 
ther attenuated communications. 

We are beginning with no 
significant changes in our old for- 
Starting Over mat. The masthead has found a new 
location, one which is actually more 
nearly “at the head of the mast.” 
(Having more contributors means 
having a longer table of contents.) 
Both the book and the film depart- 
ments will be making their reap- 


Back now just about a month 
from the summer holidays, we have 
finally settled into the routine of 
the new academic year. It is some- 
what more demanding of time and 
energy than the routine of last 


pearance in the next issue, together, 
we hope, with “Reader Response.” In 
the meantime, we offer the fruits of 
our summer reading and writing: a 
symposium on the two great classic 
“ideal commonwealths,” Plato’s Re- 
public and Thomas More’s Utopia. 
Then, building on our discussion of 
these two, we offer an array of arti- 
cles on more recent works which en- 
vision “totally planned societies,” 
both happy (e.g., Bellamy’s roseate — 
and in some respects remarkably 
prescient — view of the Boston at the 
turn of the millennium) and unhap- 
py (e.g., most of the others, includ- 
ing those very famous nightmares 
penned by Huxley, Zamyatin, Burg- 
ess, Atwood, and Berger). 

Some claim to see an irre- 
sistible tendency toward the totally 
planned society as inherent in dy- 
namics of technology, which pre- 
supposes that there is “one best 
way” to accomplish any given task 
and that the primary problem is to 
discover this way and implement it 
universally. No matter that this 
may represent only “ever more effi- 
cient means to the realization of 
poorly examined ends,” as Jacques 
Ellul once put it. Is there, lurking 
under the cover of this growing and 
often quite gratifying efficiency, 
something which is by its very na- 
ture inimical to freedom? Many of 
the recent authors of fictional works 
on totally planned societies cer- 
tainly have thought so — even the ir- 
repressible H. G. Wells turned a 


good deal less jolly about this to- 
ward the end of his life. 

The articles on these fic- 
tional forays into possible futures 
contain much matter for serious 
thought, and we would be happy to 
hear from our readers in the course 
of the coming month about the is- 
sues that are raised. 


The Proof of the Pudding — 
at Last 


Just when the suspense was 
becoming unbearable and we begin- 
ning to think that we would never be 
officially informed of the Advanced 
Placement Examination results for 
last year, the magic envelope ar- 
rived. Its contents? Neither cause 
for unrestrained jubilation nor any 
real cause for alarm. Although the 
individual scores are, of course, not 
for publication, we can at least pass 
along to our readers the following 
generalizations: All of last year’s 
contributing editors attained or ex- 
ceeded the rating of 3 ( “qualified”); 
one attained the highest possible 
rating of 5 (“extremely well 
qualified), and another attained the 
second highest, 4 (“well qualified”). 
We have not yet received the 
“Teacher Report,” which analyzes 
the performance of our students in- 
dividually and as a group and com- 
pares them to the national norm. 

Although, in theory, every- 
one should be aiming for a 5, sucha 
result would be, in fact, highly im- 
probable. We did well. We will do 
better. 
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A Symposium by our Contributing Editors 


Editor’s Introduction 


In 1516, when Sir Thomas More revived the lapsed 
classical tradition of imagining an ideal commonwealth, he 
could hardly have known that his project would be so 
much in tune with the emerging modern Zeitgeist that his 
Utopia would touch off a continuous literary tradition 
which would persist uninterruptedly down to our own 
times. More himself knowledged his debt to Plato and to 
Lucian, and these two Greek precursors, considered 
together, give us a kind of key to the complexity of More’s 
work: Plato’s ideal commonwealth was a serious 
exploration of what even its author realized was probably 
an impossible dream; Lucian’s intent in his True History, 
which may also have been the model of Gulliver’s Travels, 
was purely satirical. More aimed at something which 
would be a combination of both. 

Unfortunately, this complexity has often eluded the 
work’s readers, even its most devoted and enthusiastic. As 
I have written on another occasion: 


There are about as many readings of the underlying 
intent of the work as there are readers. More might 
have liked that, since he liked fooling people 
without really deceiving them: he merely let them 
deceive themselves. The parson who applied in all 
earnestness to become the first bishop of Utopia 
doubtless represented one segment of More’s 
intended audience — that which would be taken in by 
the elaborate, if also somewhat transparent, hoax set 
up by the speciments of Utopian language and the 
introductory epistles with which the work was fitted 
out. 

Utopia has been adopted as a kind of encoded 
manifesto by ideologues of every stripe, from 
reactionary Catholics seeking to make the world safe 
for Hapsburgs to free-thinking communalists 
Striving to arrive at Utopia via a huddle of geodesic 
domes in Vermont. ... Still, however it is read, 
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Utopia seems always to stay one step ahead of 
history.’ 


It should come as no surprise, then, that More 
successors in the utopian genre retained little of his 
complexity and irony. Neither Campanella’s City in the 
Sun, nor Bacon’s New Atlantis, nor Harrington’s Oceana 
can be read as anything but seriously intended projections 
of positive ideals, even if, like Plato, the authors 
themselves might have been sceptical of the likelihood of 
their inner-worldly attainment. And yet, not completely 
sceptical, perhaps: Bacon, at least, seemed to have believed 
that some of the institutions and attitudes of his New 
Atlantis might be practicable in the real world, and 
England’s Royal Society was, in fact, originally modeled on 
the House of Solomon. (Swift, of course, found both the 
model and its historical approximation ridiculous, as he 
made clear through his depiction of the Academy of Lagado 
in Book Three of Gulliver’s Travels.) 

From the beginning, America has assumed a special 
role in utopian dreaming by providing Europeans with 
what seemed to them a nearly blank slate on which the 
history of the formation and development of human 
societies could be writ anew. After all, Raphael Hythlodaye 
claimed to have been cruising about with Amerigo 
Vespucci just before he stumbled upon the island of Utopia, 
which was located in a hemisphere of the globe referred to 
as “the New World” for more reasons than one. This notion 
of America as a place where an ideal commonwealth might 
thrive is clearly detectable behind Governor Winthrop’s 
call to build a“city on a hill,” and some of the spirit of this 
particular version of the utopian dream has persisted down 
to our own day in such notions as that of the United States 
as “the great democratic experiment” and “the last best 
hope of mankind.” 

Until the last century, nonetheless, even the most 
advanced cultures did not possess techniques of control 
sufficiently efficient and comprehensive to make utopian 
schemes seem realizable on any significant scale. Then 


’ The English Literary Tradition, Fascicle Il-a (Middleborough: 
Oliver House, 1994), Section C, 1. 
- 


the balance of technology changed, and the economic, 
environmental, and social discontents of early industrial 
society gave fresh impetus to utopian projects. One wing 
of this new utopianism became caught up in political 
schemes for the large-scale reformation of society and 
played an important role in the founding of the various 
socialist and anarchist movements which shook the 
political structures of several major European nations 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
and which even today exert a certain romantic appeal to 
radical malcontents the world over. Hence Marxism, with 
its dreams of universal human fulfilment after the 
withering away of the state, can be seen as an expression 
of this new utopianism. 

But another wing of the movement sought to realize 
its ideals through the secession of small voluntary groups 
intent on setting up self-sufficient utopian communities 
which, in addition to serving the well-being of their 
members, might eventually provide an example which 
society at large would find it impossible to ignore and 
might even be moved to adopt. Some of these small-scale 
utopian experiments were religious in inspiration, like the 
Shaker villages and the Mormon settlement at the Great 
Salt Lake whose one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary is 
being celebrated this year. Others were based, like New 
Lanark and New Harmony, the Oneida community and 
Brook Farm, on more secular inspiration. Sadly but 
perhaps significantly, few of these experimental utopian 
communities have survived, and none of them in the 
original form. 

The 1960’s saw a revival both of this kind of small- 
scale utopianism and of the more grandiose kind of 
political radicalism aimed at a utopian reshaping of entire 
societies to bring them into conformity with certain ideals 
of humanitarianism and distributive justice. But the 
Hippie communes did not, for the most part, last; and the 
“New Left” radicalism which based itself largely upon the 
writings of “the young Marx” became transformed, in the 
course of time, into that peculiarly self-righteous Yuppie 
smugness which displays from time to time a manic 
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impulse to reform everything in sight as though nothing 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors was worth serious 
consideration or reverential preservation. 

Meanwhile, in the world of literature, a remarkable 
change was taking place. Just as the means of 
engineering a totally planned, ideal society were 
becoming available to mankind for the first time in its 
history, novelists and social philosophers decided in 
increasing numbers that the achievement of such a 
society would be a nightmare rather than a pleasant 
dream. A new genre, that of the “dystopia,” was born in 
the late nineteenth century, and in the twentieth century 
it has become the principal way of envisioning the totally 
planned society. This development turned upon a single 
realization: the totally planned society will inevitably 
demand a degree of rationalization and standardization 
which must preclude the exercise of any meaningful 
freedom. The words of Nicholai Berdyaev which Aldous 
Huxley chose as the epigraph to his Brave New World 
perfectly express this change of perspective among men 
of imagination: 


Utopias appear much more realizable than one would 
have believed at another time. And we really find 
ourselves at the moment before a quite agonizing new 
question: how to avoid their definitive realization. . . 
Utopias are realizable. Life is going in the direction 
of utopias. And perhaps a new era will begin, an era 
in which the intellectuals and the cultivated class 
will dream of ways of avoiding utopias and of 
returning to a non-utopian society, less “perfect” 
and more free.’ 


Over the summer, our new panel of Contributing 
Editors spent some time reading both Plato’s Republic and 
More’s Utopia. Each member also read one or two more 
recent works about totally planned or radically “reformed” 
societies. In this issue we present some of the fruits of 
their reading and reflection. 


> Translated by the Editor from the French quoted in Brave New 
World (New York: Harper and Row, 1969), v. 
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Socrates, Master of Analogies 


In Plato's Republic examples and analogies are 
frequently used by Socrates in order to prove another 
character's statement or idea wrong. This first occurs 
when Cephalus claims that riches make it easier to do what 
is morally right, such as paying back what one owes. 
Socrates finds a flaw in Cephalus's definition of what is 
right. Socrates shows that sometimes telling the truth and 
paying back what one owes may be the wrong thing to do. 
He uses the example of borrowing a knife from a friend 
who one day, in a furious and unstable state of mind, 
demands it back. Giving the knife back would be the wrong 
thing to do in that situation. Socrates therefore proves 
Cephalus wrong by using a clever example that proves his 
statement false. 

Socrates also uses this method to show 
Thrasymachus that his view of justice is easily dismissable 
because a particular situation that proves it wrong. 
Thrasymachus's claim is that injustice is a source of 
strength. Socrates uses the example of a group of thieves 
to show the flaw in Thrasymachus's idea. He says that for 
the thieves to be successful in their robberies, there must 
be some justice among them. If there were not any justice, 
they would not trust each other and therefore wouldn't be 
able to act as a group. Socrates concludes that complete 
injustice is not a source of strength at all, but only a source 
of disunity. 

In book two, and throughout the rest of The 
Republic many analogies are used in order to prove a 
point, which will in turn prove another point. which will 
bring Socrates one step closer to reaching the answer to 
his ultimate question, "Why is the just life better and 
happier than the unjust life?" To answer this question 
Socrates starts off with the analogy of a near-sighted 
person choosing to read a letter with larger print rather 
than a letter with smaller print. He says that the 
participants in the dialogue are acting “near-sighted" in 
their attempts to find the definition of justice in a man and 
that they should start with a wider view of the topic. 
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Thus, Socrates starts with the justice apparent in a 
community as a whole. He makes up an ideal community 
merely for the purpose of his argument. In this 
community there are two classes, the Guardians and the 
workers. Every worker is given the job that he is best 
suited for and is expected to perform that job for his whole 
life. This is a very important scheme in the community, as 
Socrates points out in the latter part of the work. Also in 
this "republic" the Guardians are split up into two 
subdivisions: those who rule and those who assist the 
rulers, the auxiliaries. 

After Socrates finishes explaining this ideal and 
perfect state, he concludes to the others that it must 
contain the four great virtues: wisdom, courage, discipline 
and justice. Having explained the presence of the first 
three of these virtues in the state, he reaches his 
explanation of the final virtue of justice. Socrates informs 
his audience that the virtue of justice is the most important 
and basically the root of all the other virtues; thus, if the 
first three virtues were found, the fourth, justice, must be 
there as well. Socrates finds this virtue in the principle of 
everyone performing one role in life, that being the one 
he is best suited for. 

Now that Socrates has found the virtue of justice in a 
community, he attempts to compare a man with a 
community to establish an example of a just man. As he did 
with the state, Socrates divides up the human mind or soul 
into three sections. He finds these three sections to be 
reason, emotions, and desire. He tells his audience that 
these three parts correspond exactly to those of the state: 
reason corresponds to the rulers, emotions to the 
auxiliaries, and desire to the craftsmen. His next step is to 
find the four Cardinal Virtues in aman. As before, he 
finds the first three and then contemplates justice. By an 
analogy with the justice in a State, he finds that a just man 
is one in whom all the parts of the mind perform their 
functions properly, without interfering with the other 
parts. In conclusion he compares the just man with the 
healthy man: a just man has his mind working properly, 
just as a healthy man has his body working properly. 
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To show how a just man is happier than an unjust 
man, Socrates must first explain what injustice is. After 
doing so, he comes up with his final conclusion. He says 
that an unjust man has done himself so much evil, by not 
using his reason and over-using his desire, that no amount 
of money or the status of a good reputation could ever 
make him happy. The truly just and happy man is led by 
his reason. 

Using examples and analogies provides Plato a more 
vivid means of informing the reader of Socrates's 
thoughts. 

Kris Carver 


Plato’s Perplexing Thoughts 
on Education 


Although Plato’s most celebrated work,The Republic, 
was written in 370 B.C., long before the dawn of the 
technological revolution, it presents issues that are still 
revelant today, in 1997. The Republic, which is composed 
as a debate between Socrates and several other speakers, 
reveals Plato’s visions of an ideal and just community and 
presents ideas for this community’s government, 
educational programs, customs, and lifestyles. 

Many of the matters touched upon in The Republic, 
including euthanasia, abortion, and the death penalty, are 
extremely controversial and are currently hotly contested 
issues. Another subject covered in The Republic that 
provides reason for concern today, especially in the United 
States, is the education of children. In Plato’s ideal state, 
those children who were to become future leaders and 
guardians of their state were to be educated only about 
good and beautiful things, and were never to have any 
experiences with anything evil or wrong.  Plato’s 
educational philosophy stated that if children were taught 
only stories-‘and poems about goodness and happiness, they 
would develop good morals and would become good people; 
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whereas, if they were taught stories and prose dealing 
with evil and corruption, their minds would become 
corrupted and they would in turn grow up to be evil men 
and women. Therefore, in this ideal state, books, poetry, 
and even music that was deemed inappropriate or harmful 
were banned from being taught to children. 

Today in the United States, Plato’s educational 
philosophy is still shared by many and regarded as 
appropriate as a way to keep children protected from the 
cruel realities of the world. Just as Plato wanted to keep 
children in his community from learning about evil and 
corruption, many parents today want to do the same by 
keeping their children from learning about the evils of 
sex, violence, and discrimination. In the same way that 
Plato believed that by teaching children only about 
goodness they would not become corrupt, parents today 
somehow feel that by sheltering their children and by 
keeping the truth from them about violence, sex, and other 
issues, their kids will not become violent or engage in 
sexual activity. This belief has caused many parents to 
deceive both their children and themselves by keeping 
from their kids the truth about such controversial 
subjects, even though the truth in these matters can often 
help children more than it can hurt them. 

Despite the fact that some parents may like to deny 
it, the truth is that in the world today there is violence, 
there are racial problems, more and more people are being 
infected with AIDS each year, and young people are 
having sex. Therefore, kids cannot be kept in the dark 
about these issues. Children can’t be taught that the world 
is a beautiful place without problems, as Plato suggested in 
The Republic, because this would give them a distorted 
view of the real world. Children instead must be taught the 
truth about violence, drugs, and sex, so that when they are 
confronted by them in life, they can make educated 
choices to protect themselves. Presenting them with 
knowledge in these areas will help them to better 
understand the world rather than ruin their characters, as 
Plato thought. To teach children about issues such as these 
does not mean to show them X-rated videos with violence 
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and sexual content; it means merely to educate them on 
how to protect themselves from harm in such matters. 

In order to keep information about drugs, sex and 
violence from their children, many parents are taking 
measures to ban certain controversial books, television 
programs, and movies. Parents will sometimes argue that 
programs on television, including cartoons, have a bad 
influence on children because of the violent content in 
them. Some have even argued that Disney movies are not 
appropriate for younger viewers because of supposed 
‘sexual overtones’ in them. But in reality, there is more 
violence in the world today than there is on any television 
program or movie. Even though many cartoons and other 
programs shown on T.V. do sometimes contain violent 
scenes innapropriate for viewing by the young, many 
children witness more violence at home, and even at 
school, than they do on television. 

Some parents also argue that certain books are 
innapropriate for children to read. In the same way that 
Plato believed that stories and poems dealing with evil 
material should be kept from children, some today believe 
that certain books should not be taught in schools or 
shelved in libraries, because they contain controversial 
issues that may have a negative impact on today’s 
children. Books such as Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
as well as others like it that are regarded by some as 
containing offensive material, are the subjects of debate in 
many school districts and have been banned in some 
places already. Huckleberry Finn is often deemed 
inappropriate for reading by children because it teaches 
them about racism by portraying the black man as a 
‘Nigger’ who was racially inferior to the white man. Some 
also argue that the book is innapropriate because Huck’s 
crude manners and bad behavior could influence children 
in a negative way. 

But books such as Huckleberry Finn contain a great 
deal of important historical information, and can teach 
children important lessons, despite the fact that they may 
deal with slightly controversial matters. The controversial 
issues discussed in Twain’s famous novel, such as the 
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subjugation of the black man, are a part of American 
history that children need to learn about. Will all history 
books and dictionaries also be banned then too, because 
they also contain information that may seem ‘offensive’ to 
some? If so, we would not be living in an ideal state like 
the one Plato wrote about, but in a dystopian state like that 
presented in Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451, in which all 
books were banned, because something controversial could 
be found in all of them. Even though all books, T.V. shows 
and movies may contain some type of ‘offensive’ material, 
for the most part they contain the truth, and the truth 
cannot be hidden from children, no matter how painful it 
iS. 

The idea that children need to be taught the truth 
can also be applied to Plato’s educational program. Even 
though The Republic presents Plato’s plan for an ideal 
community, his ideas on education seem hardly ideal. 
Although the children in Plato’s ideal state would no doubt 
have wonderful morals and would acknowledge honesty 
and virtue as respectable qualities, they, like the children 
today who are never taught about the truth, would have a 
very one-sided education and a distorted view of reality. If 
children were taught only that the world is a beautiful and 
wonderful place where there are never any problems, as 
Plato suggested, they would never understand or recognize 
how evil and corrupt the world can really be, and could 
possibly be manipulated and victimized. For this reason, 
Plato’s educational philosophy must be disregarded, and 
children living in the world today need to be taught the 
truth, no matter how graphic or painful it may be. 

Jennifer Freitas 


A Perfect World 


I'm sure that everybody has, at one time or another, 
complained about something that he or she has found to be 
unfair. I'm also sure that everybody has, at one time or 
another, heard somebody respond to their complaint with 
the phrase, "life isn't fair!” In Thomas More's book Utopia, 
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life for the characters in the book is about as fair as 
anybody could hope. More was a dignified member of the 
English Parliament in the early 1500's, and Utopia was 
something of a commentary on English life. He describes a 
society in which the interests of the individual come 
second to the needs of the society. 

More portrays Utopia as an island in the "New 
World" in which all land is owned together by the people. 
All citizens must do some work of importance, and all the 
laws are followed under the consequence of a severe 
punishment. Also, in this society riches, such as gold, are 
not ,considered valuable. Instead, these items are 
considered disgraceful and are worn by the lowest class of 
the society, namely the slaves. The narrator of Utopia isa 
traveler who spent many years on the island of Utopia. He 
States that its society is the most efficient and well- 
Operated community of which he has ever been a part. 

The narrator claims that the tactics of the Utopians 
for war and for domestic affairs are very successful and 
are even the envy of surrounding countries. More writes 
of a society in which each person, even among the slaves, 
is treated kindly and where everybody appears to be 
happy. Life on the island is so good that immigrants from 
Surrounding countries would rather be slaves in the 
Utopian society than citizens in their homeland. 

At the time More wrote Utopia, life in England was 
Starting to fall apart, and a new, uncertain society was 
beginning to be formed. Citizens living in England were 
being forced from their property by the government in 
order to make room for farmland and pastures. More wrote 
Utopia as a form of protest against the new way of life 
England was experiencing. 

More's book not only served as an objection to the 
present way of life but also provided an alternative 
solution to an unhappy society, a solution that seems too 
good to be true, and, in a way, it was too good to be true. 
The word “utopia” is derived from the Greek term ou topos, 
which means nowhere. Some countries of the twentieth 
century have tried to produce their own type of utopia. 
Communism is a form of utopian government that was tried 
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by some European countries. The idea of Communism has 
recently collapsed in both the Soviet Union and across 
Eastern Europe. There are many countries that disagree 
with the Communist approach to utopia and feel that a 
present-day democracy serves the people much better. 

Today, More's book is classified under the term 
utopian literature." In order for a book to be classified in 
this category, it must share the same characteristics as 
More's Utopia. All “utopian literature" criticizes the 
present society and provides an alternative to that society 
in which the good of the community comes before the good 
of the individual. 

Thomas More was not the first author to write of 
utopian society, nor was he the last. One of the earliest 
accounts of a utopian community is recorded in the Bible. 
The Garden of Eden tells about a place where everything 
was calm and peaceful and there were almost no worries 
whatsoever. 

Another famous account of a utopian society that 
came before More's is the philosopher Plato's Republic, 
which describes a state that is ruled and controlled by 
philosophers. The Republic is considered to be utopian 
because it is a description of Plato's idea of the perfect 
society. Plato's work differs from Utopia because, besides 
just telling of an ideal society, the Republic also deals with 
questions concerning human knowledge and mother 
nature. 

The major concern of the Republic, however, is the 
idea of justice and how it can be attained. In order to 
achieve the ideal state, Plato feels that there must be three 
social classes. The three classes are the merchants, the 
military, and the rulers, or philosopher-kings. Plato feels 
that the correct educational system will provide the ideal 
rulers for an ideal society. The idea of the importance of 
education in a utopia is common both to More's and Plato's 
works. Another feature common to both the Republic and 
Utopia is that they dialogues, not novels. Both of the books 
lack a plot, and consist of the characters conversing with 
each other about the ideal societies. 

Some of the "utopian literature" that was written 
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after Thomas More's Utopia introduced the aspect of 
science fiction in the form of a novel. Science fiction 
authors such as H.G. Wells wrote of utopian societies set 
well in the future. Much of today's science fiction deals 
with themes similar to Wells's in that they criticize present 
society and tell of future utopias established with the help 
of technology. 

It seems that since the beginning of society people 
have always wished for a better way of life. From 
hundreds of years B.C. to the present day, the idea of 
utopia has been a common theme in literature. I'm sure 
that “utopian literature" will continue to be written for 
many years in the future. This will allow all those people 
that complain of life’s "not being fair" the opportunity to 
at least read of a world in which all of the people are 
treated as fairly as they could hope. 

Brian Jolly 


Is Utopia An Attainable Goal? 


Perfection and idealism. These are two principles 
that mankind has been attempting to achieve for 
thousands of years in some way, shape, or form. Aren’t 
just about all of us, in his or her own way, trying to better 
life for ourselves? There are, of course, different ways of 
gaining perfection or attaining the ideal way of life, but it 
seems to be this idealistic idea that humans have been, are, 
and will continue to be striving to achieve either in their 
own private lives or with their government. 

There are natural barriers to this goal of perfection, 
such as man’s tendencies to greed and curiosity and want 
of success, especially in the tradition of our culture. In 
Plato’s The Republic, the notions of perfection, idealism, 
the reasons for peoples’ actions are discussed in a manner 
that is philosophical and deals with man and his nature 
and his motivation. Its reasoning and discussing arrive at 
thoughts about the reasons for living and provoke 
questions such as why are there no “perfect” societies and 
if there were one, how would it exist. 
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Obviously, perfection has been attempted, both in 
fiction and in our world. In Brave New World Huxley 
wrote of humans attempting to make an ideal society with 
social classes and conditioning, but instead the produced a 
society without thinkers and life without meaning. Player 
Piano by Vonnegut is another example of an attempt at an 
ideal society, also unsuccessful. 

Thomas More’s Utopia seems to be the closest thing, 
at least among such books, to a society that we would 
consider perfect or ideal. In its utopian society, no one 
wants anything because everything he needs is given to 
him if his share of the work is done. Everyone behaves 
because working hard in slavery is not a very enjoyable 
alternative; yet, once a slave, one can earn one’s way out 
of servitude in some cases. Every person has a comfortable 
house, and each community has good schools and hospitals. 
Life is good in this book, and slavery and the lack of choice 
are among its few flaws. 

How could a society like this reasonably come about 
with so few flaws? More seemed to miss nothing while 
writing this book. There doesn’t seem to be a glitch or 
loophole which would enable this society to fail. 

Why are not all societies like this one where 
everything is perfect? — it seems so easy in the book. The 
majority of humans seem to be trying to be as perfect as 
possible or at least make their own lives as perfect as 
possible in their own styles and ways. 

It seems to be the nature of humans to want things 
in life to be perfect, yet humans themselves are not 
perfect. It is very idealistic to write about utopian societies 
and even more idealistic to attempt to make one. Human 
nature seems to be the downfall of attempts such as these. 
Humans have tried societies with the same principles as 
More’s Utopia, but with less than successful results. 

Karl Marx’s thoughts of communism were a theory 
that could have worked but instead brought about misery 
and war. The Soviet Union collapsed under communism. 
In the United States during the mid to late 1800’s, many 
experimental communal living societies were set up, 
including an extremely radical one in Oneida, New York, in 
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1848. Despite their good intentions, all of these attempts 
and theories did not succeed. 

Why could societies such as these and the one in 
More’s Utopia not succeed in our world today? It seems 
like a wonderful idea, a society with no wants where 
everyone is equal and works together, but human nature is 
almost the antithesis of what is required in these societies. 
Humans are greedy and want things for themselves. Also, 
in these societies there is no individual challenge, and 
humans seem to need challenge. 

There is, of course, the challenge of living in a 
society where people share everything. Humans, 
however, can easily become impatient or greedy in this 
style of life. Attempting to turn people into selfless 
servants of their government is not an easy task. 

In our society today, some people are 
overwhelmingly concerned with themselves and are often 
indifferent towards others and their struggles. There are 
many other people who do care about others though, and 
both types of people try to achieve some sort of perfection. 

It is this struggle for perfection and that keeps 
mankind moving forward, despite its numerous flaws. 
People make mistakes, governments fall, and life is not 
perfect because things just do not work the way things 
work in Utopia. Yet it is this desire to be perfect that keeps 
mankind from completely failing in its attempts at living. 
Trying to be perfect sets a goal for people, something to 
reach for in a world that is far from perfect. With dreams 
and goals set high, good things may come out of these 
idealistic thoughts. 

Without the proposal of perfection and idealism, 
there is nothing to reach for, nothing to gain by trying to 
better the world. With these intangible aspirations, 
mankind and individuals have something to reach for, an 
incentive for wanting to better themselves. 

Nonetheless, there are some unpleasant aspects of 
Utopia, such as the slavery and lack of choice that the 
people in Utopia have. The slaves are not treated badly, but 
the principle of slavery is distasteful in itself, and even if 
our world were to embrace the type of society in Utopia, 
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slavery would be out of the question. The people in Utopia 
who are not slaves are not completely given the choice to 
do what they want. They are required to work a certain 
number of hours, and after work they have free time with 
which they must do something considered productive. 
There is nothing frivolous in Utopia because that would 
take away from the common good. This system does 
eliminate greed; however, it also takes away from the 
pleasures of life. 

Ideals such as a that of perfect society are needed, 
but not necessarily the one in Utopia. Humans need 
something to live for in a world that is often depressing 
and preposterous. With ideals of perfection, humans are 
given some hope that their sometimes dismal lives and 
world can be made better if they continue working to make 
them so. 

Erin Sullivan 


Utopian Ways vs. Our Ways 


In the time of Sir Thomas More, Utopia seemed to 
have, undeniably, the most attractive form of government 
and lifestyle. Nowadays, though, the United States is 
almost undisputedly regarded as the number one place to 
live. Utopia, despite the name, was definitely not perfect. 
Neither, for that matter, is the United States. In comparing 
the two, you can see that there are some similarities, some 
differences, and many things that the United States could 
learn from the Utopian society to help further our own 
structure of government. 

The two basic forms of government are extreme 
opposites. While the Utopians lived in a socialist type of 
society, where no one owned anything, we live in a 
generally hard-core capitalistic state, where your 
possessions are the measure of your success. No one in 
Utopia owned anything that someone else did not have. As 
we have seen time and again in socialistic and 
communistic societies, no matter how hard you work, you 
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get exactly the same portion and so your desire to work 
becomes extremely jaded. The abuses of the welfare system 
taking place in the United States are a prime example of: 
this kind of disincentive, even in this capitalistic country. 
In a perfect world, where there is no greed and no desire 
to possess more than your neighbors, this would work very 
well, but this is not a perfect world. 

Very much like the United States, though, Utopia 
had a governing body of representatives elected yearly by 
the people. Unfortunately, living in medieval times, they 
were still ultimately governed by a king. 

Interestingly, the Utopians had a form of bondage 
for civil criminals and prisoners of war. Instead of 
imprisoning them and wasting valuable money, land, and 
resources, they would force prisoners into a type of 
slavery under which they would still receive equal share 
of the benefits of the country but would work at what their 
overseer told them to, for as long as he demanded. If the 
United States would adopt a system much like this, think of 
all money that the government could save by having 
prisoners work for low wages, while being taught job 
skills and given a purpose and direction for when they are 
released from bondage. Actual reform and education 
instead of parasitic incarceration! 

Utopians learned occupations from their fathers in 
an apprentice/master relationship instead of through 
schooling. If they desired to learn another trade, they 
would move into another family's house to reside with 
them. We live in a structured school/college society that 
seems to turn children off learning in their free time. The 
Utopians put so much emphasis on learning, much like the 
Japanese, that their citizens would spend all their free time 
trying to expand their minds, instead of wasting all of 
their time participating in vices that would just distance 
their minds further from their tasks. The drug problems, 
the teen pregnancy rate, and the startling crime rate 
among young adults in this country would be sharply and 
markedly reduced if youths had more interest in education 
and in bettering themselves and all that was around them. 

The Utopians spent many resources to build their 
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homes, churches and meeting houses, so they took pride in 
them. They also took much pride in their government, 
knowing that it was in all ways fair and just. Our country 
is far from this point, as has become extremely apparent in 
the past few decades (Oklahoma City, Waco, Vietnam 
protests). 

The Utopians also showed great respect for their 
elders. Those advanced in years were always treated with 
dignity, holding most of the power, until, of course, 
senility set in, whereafter they were treated with the 
utmost care until their death. Nowadays, in the U.S., the 
elderly are considered outdated, not with the times, much 
too conservative, and are placed quietly in nursing homes, 
where they “won’t get in anyone’s way" until they are 
departed. 

The biggest difference between the Utopian’s 
society and almost every society in modern history is their 
lack of any sort of currency or coinage. Gold, sought by 
everyone in the world, was placed in large, lavish chains 
on the bondsmen, signifying that gold was dirty and 
unwanted. Pearls and jewels were given to small children 
to associate interest in those things with youth, something 
to grow out of as you achieve adulthood. All desire to 
further your wealth through monetary means was 
effectively eliminated. Money means every thing to 
people in the United States. Those who have money are 
“it.” Those who are poor are nobodies. Money is the 
driving force behind almost all activity in the United 
States; no matter how righteous an idea seems, most likely 
there is a buck to be made. 

The Utopians found happiness not in money, but in 
their good health. They would have given all the gold in 
their coffers (which, incidentally, they kept just to hire 
mercenaries for war) for the people to remain healthy. 
Doctors and surgeons were held in the highest esteem. 
Health was on the minds of everyone. Health matters to 
residents of the U.S., but still the health-care industry is 
disgusting. The price of one trip for one check-up would 
kill a minimum-wage worker's budget for several months 
without health care insurance, which, unless you have an 
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HMO, is well beyond your reach anyway. 

Utopians personally owned nothing, yet at the same 
time owned everything. They could take whatever was 
necessary for survival, but nothing in surplus. They could 
not hoard their food or possessions. They traded houses 
every few years to ensure no one was unhappy about his 
neighbors’ living conditions being better than his own. 
Stealing was a nearly unknown concept. 

Last, but by no means of least importance, is the 
subject of religion. Utopians had virtual freedom of 
religion except for restrictions on atheism, paganism, and 
agnosticism. They were all encouraged, to the extent of 
being forced, to believe in a central, all-powerful god. 

Of these advanced ideas that More set forth, many 
had been anticipated by Plato nearly two-thousand years 
earlier. If only modern countries like the United States 
could align themselves with many of these policies, society 
would be a healthier, safer, and altogether more enjoyable 
place to exist. Dan Kreider 


Can There Be a Modern Utopia? 


Utopia is a place where there is no hunger, no 
poverty, no rich snobs, and no enemies. It is a place where 
your plate is full, your glass is never empty, and no money 
is needed to pay for the meal and good company. But if any 
one of us from the outside world where to visit, we would 
spend hours telling stories about our world and would also 
work about six hours a day on a farm or at some other place 
of importance. For although you receive great food without 
paying any money, you must do as the natives do. 

The natives of Utopia work for their happiness 
about six hours a day and enjoy the rest of their time with 
their households, in their gardens, or wherever else it 
pleases them to be. They eat with the surrounding families 
for every meal, attend church, and have a government 
that deals with any problems that may arise. 

This Utopia has few to no problems, but when one 
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does arise, there is a proper way to resolve it using 
punishment or slavery if needed. All criminals become 
Slaves, which means they work harder than most and still 
get the same amount of food as the citizens. This form of 
punishment is profitable to the country and also teaches a 
lesson through hard work. } 

As a whole, this society and government work very 
well for the Utopians. but would they work for us? 

In our society, many ignore and disobey the law, 
tendencies which would create many slaves for the harder 
work. But it would be very hard to make our criminals 
work. Since their jail sentences are like living in luxury 
now, what would make them do this “slave work”? 

Let us say for the moment that we had convinced the 
criminals to work; now we would have to deal with all of 
the lazy people. There are many in Our society that are just 
too lazy to get a job yet consume twice as much as a normal, 
healthy, working citizen. If we could threaten to take away 
the food that the lazy people eat until they earned it, it 
might work. There would only be the two three-hour shifts 
each day, which is not that difficult. Yet, I still feel that 
most of the lazy people would ignore the threats and make 
loop-holes to adapt to their laziness. 

Now let us presume that it were possible to make the 
criminals do the “slave work” and all the lazy people got 
off their rear-ends to do their assigned work; it would still 
take some time to convince everyone else to give up their 
money, their gold and silver, their fancy clothes, and their 
privacy. There would be no more private property, no 
more poverty, no more drugs, no more alcohol, no more 
premarital sex or sex for pleasure. All of these things have 
become a part of everyday life for most Americans. Not 
everyone would be as willing as a Utopian to give up all 
they have or might have for the benefit of their 
neighbors and the rest of the country. 

In addition, there is much respect for every citizen 
in Utopia. The young admire and respect the old, while the 
old listen to the views of the young. All priests and other 
authoritative people are also very much respected. But 
respect is a problem in our society. For some reason our 
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young put down the old and relive the mistakes that the old 
made years before. The young seldom sit and listen to 
stories of the past or of problems the nation once faced. 
There is hardly any respect between the ages anymore, yet 
why should there be? The young make fun of the older 
men and women in our society, so why should the older 
members give the young, ignorant ones any respect since 
they have received none. The young must first learn the 
meaning of respect and learn to relate to those with years 
more of experience. 

Prejudice is also another reason why this perfect 
Utopia could not exist in the United States of America. We 
have many prejudiced people who, whether they speak 
what they feel or not, cause a problem for society. In 
Utopia, there is no single established form of religion. One 
can invite others to join a religion of choice quietly, but 
one can do nothing if they do not join. There is no putting 
others down if they believe in something else since a 
punishment is given to the anyone who puts his beliefs 
above those of others in the society. In our society, though, 
we have disagreements not only over religion, but also 
over race, classes, and geographical location within the 
country, as well as prejudice between the sexes. In order to 
create this Utopia here in the U.S., it would be necessary to 
change everyone’s views. This would be one of the hardest 
tasks. We have all been brought up in such a manner that 
we know that some do not like others for reasons which 
cannot be helped. The color of a person’s skin cannot be 
changed, yet skin color is the cause of much hatred. 
Erasing these centuries-old thoughts from the mind would 
be, as I believe, impossible. There will forever be prejudice 
towards something or someone, I’m sorry to say. 

Maybe if we convinced the criminals to work, 
worked the laziness out, got and received the respect that is 
needed, and forgot all prejudices, then, just maybe, we 
could begin to create this Utopia in The Untied States of 
America. There would still be problems, though — those 
who would give up, those who would try to beat the system, 
and those who would not work hard enough. You see, the 
American people have gotten accustomed to television and 
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video games, movies and malls. Too many enjoy premarital 
sex and extra-marital affairs, then divorce and remarry. 

It is not that the Utopian way of life would be hard to 
attain in a small society where there are poverty, rich soil, 
and willingly hard-workers; it is just that the citizens of 
the United States have gotten lost in the shuffle. 
Americans are too used to luxuries and vacations, two 
things that do not exist in the Utopian world. 

I think that the Utopian world would be a very nice 
place, but it does not quite fit into the modern flow of life. 
There have been too many years of laziness, too few hard 
workers for success, and centuries of luxuries. So, while 
the Utopian lifestyle is a very good and admirable one, I do 
not feel it has a place in the modern-day United States or 
any other big country. 


Lynn Bettencourt 


Communisms Old and New 


For centuries, the greatest minds of humanity have 
turned to the search for the perfect society. Inevitably, 
these minds have turned to the possibilities of socialism. 
Plato’s Republic and Thomas More’s Utopia represent 
some of the greatest works in this school of thought. 
Undoubtedly, these works had a profound effect on the 
nineteenth century German philosopher Karl Marx, whose 
work, in turn, had a tremendous influence on the Russian 
communist revolution. 

Today, the once powerful Soviet empire, the largest 
communist nation in history, lies in shambles, the long 
term effect of its experiment in socialism. Where did this 
nation fail? How could a philosophy so noble and based on 
the concept of basic human goodness, equality, and 
generosity have had such disastrous effects when applied 
to the real world? 

Both More and Plato offered ideas of how a perfect 
society should be run and maintained. However, they both 
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neglected to illustrate how a nation could achieve this state 
of “Utopia.” The Russian Bolsheviks took it upon 
themselves to throw their huge nation into trial by fire. 
They would have been wise to study More’s Utopia and see 
how many ways their communist empire would violate 
Utopia’s basic principles. 

Firstly, Utopia was located on a self-sufficient island. 
It was small, so that products and supplies could easily be 
transported throughout the nation. The Soviet Union was 
an immense area of land. Almost every climate imaginable 
was contained within its borders. Certain parts of the 
country were separated from others by mountains, frozen 
tundra, and seas, making the process of transporting food 
and other materials lengthy at best. 

The entire economy and well being of the Utopians 
was based on the idea that each person would do his fair 
share of the work he was best at and, in return, would get 
his fair share of the products of others’ work. It was in this 
area that the USSR lacked incredibly. Many people could 
not work. There was no such thing as free enterprise and 
the possibility of citizens’ forming their own businesses, 
which would not only support themselves but employ 
others as well, was non-existent. Either one worked for the 
government or one did not work. 

One reason that the Soviet Union could not fulfill 
More’s vision of a society where everyone pulls his own 
weight and is supported by the weight of others was 
technological progress. Utopia was primarily an 
agricultural nation, a necessity, one could argue, in a 
communist society. Most Utopians worked tilling the land 
and harvesting crops to fill the bellies of the population. 
They ate in mess halls where everyone received the same 
amount of food and no one went hungry. However, in the 
days of the USSR, farming technology made it possible for 
ten men to do the work of hundreds of Utopians. 

To understand the impact of this revelation, let us 
put this in the context of Utopia. If the work which was 
once done by eighty percent of the population could now 
be done by three percent of the population, that would 
mean that seventy-seven percent of the population would 
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be unemployed. If Utopia were to adhere to its socialist 
philosophy, those who worked (the three percent who 
farmed and the other twenty percent of religious and 
governmental leaders) would have received all the food, 
leaving seventy-seven percent to starve. If the Utopians 
had decided to take away from the working class in order to 
feed the unemployed, its socialist ideals would fall apart. 
And that is exactly what happened to the Soviet Union. The 
biggest reason that empire crumbled was that the people 
were hungry. 

Another important area that the USSR came up short 
in was the area of government. Both More and Marx 
thought that the purpose of government in a socialist 
nation was to guide and protect, not to rule and control. 
Marx even believed that after a period of time, a socialist 
nation would be able to operate on its own and would no 
longer require a government. The Soviet Union was the 
antithesis of this theory. It’s government controlled almost 
every aspect of the people’s lives. It told them what they 
could learn, where they could learn it, what they could do 
with their lives, what to believe, and what to think. The 
people were oppressed. The government was a totalitarian 
one. 

The people of Utopia had no class distinctions and no 
pride. All were equal and no one lived in luxury. The 
people found the extravagance of visitors laughable, as all 
they had known was simplicity and equality. There was no 
competition among the people in any form. They 
exchanged homes every ten years in order to ensure that 
houses did not become too personal and children were 
moved from family to family to learn various trades. 

This was clearly not the case in the Soviet Union. 
There were basically two classes: the rich and the poor. 
There was no middle class. The rich consisted of wealthy 
bureaucrats and the poor consisted of everyone else. 

Utopians all held the same religious beliefs and this 
religion was a major part of their lives. They worshiped 
together and it gave them a sense of unity. Under the 
Soviet regime, eastern Europeans and Western Asians were 
prohibited from worship of any kind. 
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This comparison should provide some evidence for 
the adage that “even communism works in theory,” but, 
when applied to real life, theories can be thrown out the 
window. Perhaps our own country could be considered one 
the most successful socialist countries in history because 
in exchange for doing one’s fair share of the work, one 
receives green slips of paper, the value of which is 
proportional to the amount of work done (or size of 
business owned). One can then exchange this currency 
for things produced by others. Perhaps capitalism could 
also be called representative communism. 

Matthew Tucker 


Idealism Stifles Creativity 


What would this country be like today if we had 
incorporated idealism over democracy? Thomas More's 
Utopia shows the modern reader the effects of restriction 
and confinement of the natural thought process in a 
utopian society. The book discusses a specific limitation in 
each person's discretion to choose a line of work and how 
to spend his leisure time. However, can we really say that 
this is idealistic? 

The limitation of creativity played a major role in the 
utopian world, but held a strong disadvantage when it 
came to mental freedom. The utopians believed that each 
individual was destined to one specific occupation, and 
once that occupation was discovered, they could not switch. 
However, if an alternative talent was found at a young age, 
they could move into another household with someone that 
practiced this particular skill. But how idealistic was it to 
remove a poor, innocent child from its family? Not 
idealistic at all. 

Despite it all, every utopian individual was required to 
learn farming whether they chose to or not. Although 
farming was taught irrespective of gender, every other 
trade was divided according to male and female 
proficiency. Women were responsible for the"weaker" 
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jobs, such as spinning and weaving. Unfortunately, 
everyone wore the same clothing, so there were no tailors 
or dressmakers, and women were further limited as to what 
they could do. On the other hand, men were only liable to 
Carry Out the "Stronger" positions, such as a stonemason, 
blacksmith, or carpenter. So, if a woman had the ambition 
to become a construction worker, or a man had a knack for 
homemaking , they could not fulfill their dreams because 
of an "unbalanced" distribution of labor. Did this allow the 
freedom of choice and creativity to receive its due? I think 
not. 

The utopian world posed another dilemma concerning 
leisure time and how it should be spent. The natives were 
forced to keep their minds constantly busy, but only 
through certain kinds of recreation. The main focus was 
education, so free time consisted of mathematical contests, 
battles of vice and virtue, and a further study of their 
trade. No talk or demoralizing board games were allowed, 
although music could be practiced. So, if one decided to 
play tennis, he could not do so unless it served as some 
educational purpose. Was this not also depriving 
individuals of their right to express themselves, if free 
time was not free? I do believe so. 

Now, let us ponder a moment. If our world were limited 
to different creative concepts because we hungered for so- 
called "idealism", what would we have become? No John 
Lennon, Abraham Lincoln, or Jonas Salk? No Benjamin 
Franklin or Marilyn Monroe? Where would we have ended 
up? In a world of monotony, under-development, and 
depression? Because their abilities were not limited, the 
ideas and contributions that these and other individuals 
made have helped humanity grow and flourish. This is 
where the utopian culture was wrong, even though it 
insisted that perfection was what it mainly intended. But 
our medical technology (i.e., vaccines, medicines, etc.), the 
discovery of electricity and modern inventions, the 
theater, arts, and music, and much more, has gone far 
beyond what could have been achieved in any unified or 
perfectionized state. If we were told to be doctors when our 
minds were focused on building houses, we would not only 
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feel controlled, but also extremely depressed. The world 
would be comprised of discontented and discouraged 
human beings that would never seek to succeed if they 
were already predestined towards activities that they 
lacked interest in. Can you image how appalling it would 
have been if the creative minds of artists, writers, and 
scientists had been put to waste and never sought? 

After reading such books as Utopia, we, as readers, 
have seen how truly lucky we are to live under the kind of 
democratic society that we do. Although we may have a few 
disadvantages (e.g., crime, drugs, etc.), we still have the 
right to express ourselves freely. If we did not, there would 
be no diversity of opinions, and we would not have the 
advantage of another's perspective. The manner in which 
the utopians treated their people like "robots" was not only 
cruel and manipulative, but a form of mind control. 

In conclusion, free your mind! The future will still be 
more productive and content, if creative minds flow 
happily down the river of advancement and 
modernization, than it would be if they were obstructed. 

Phoebe Potter 


A Pleasure Cruise 
on the Titanic? 


There are many good ideas put forth by More in his 
Utopian society, but there are also other aspects of this 
society that would make it intolerable to live in. 

One of the ideas that was proposed in this book was 
their method of waging war. Whenever a king or a noble 
was not performing to the Utopians liking, then the 
Utopians would post the names of these kings or nobles up 
in the town and offer a considerable reward for their 
capture, dead or alive. This often made the people on these 
lists very paranoid, and they would turn themselves in for 
fear of their lives, or others would turn them in. However, 
this would only work if the man doing the capturing as 
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well as the captured were guaranteed residence on the 
island of Utopia, because they would both most likely be 
shunned in their own former society. The man doing the 
capturing would be shunned because he had given up a 
major figure of his country for the sole purpose of 
Satisfying his lust for money. The captured would be 
shunned because he had most likely done something 
dishonorable to be sought after in the first place. Neither 
of these people, the greedy nor the dishonorable, would fit 
the criteria for the citizenshihp island of Utopia anyhow. 
As you can clearly see, now, this method of waging war 
would not work. | 

One more major problem with this island is the fact 
that the government makes everyone spend a designated 
amount of time working on a farm. This measure is 
showing the people that they have given themselves fully 
and wholly to the government's control. They are letting 
the government tell them where and when they can eat, 
work, and sleep. That is just about giving the government 
the authority to rule over every facet of your life. When 
this happens, the government is no longer a democracy, it 
is a dictatorship. Cuba was under a dictatorship under Fidel 
Castro. I don't think that any inhabitant of Cuba, while 
under Castro's rule, thought that it was any kind of a 
paradise island. In fact, many Cubans risked their lives 
and floated all the way across the Atlantic Ocean to seek 
refuge in the United States only to be turned around and 
sent back to the hell from which they had just escaped. 
This doesn't sound like a paradise island to me. 

Another issue is that the Utopians despise gold, silk, 
and other items by which a country judges its wealth. If a 
country doesn't keep valuable metals and items such as 
these, then how is it supposed to measure its wealth or 
even trade with other countries? If Utopia despises gold, 
and wants no part of it, then with what are they supposed 
to pay the men from the other countries who capture a 
king or a noble in a time of war? I'm sure that no sane 
man would want a reward of steel, or wood. The Utopians 
do have a small amount of gold, but they use it on prisoners 
shackles and such so that the other Utopians will think 
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that it is worthless and despicable. However, what will the 
other Utopians think when they see gold being given asa 
reward, or aS payment to another country? Then, this gold 
might not seem so worthless after all. 

Another aspect of Utopia that would not work is the 
idea of equal pay. When the Utopians find out that this 
gold really is worth a lot around the world, they will most 
likely become greedy for it and again be not satisfied with 
their equal pay. We live in a society today where we work 
hard so that we can get a pay raise. We want to be making 
more than the next guy. We want to "keep up with the 
Joneses." If you take away the competition, then there will 
be nothing but a bunch of lazy workers who could care 
less how hard they work. If a pay raise is not a possibility, 
then you are taking away the motivation for workers to 
push themselves, and therefore, the country would 
experience a dramatic drop in production. If a country 
experiences a large drop in production such as this, then it 
will have to begin to import most of its products. This 
would severely weaken a country’s economy as well as its 
standing among other world powers. As you can see again, 
there is yet another major flaw in this perfect paradise. 

On paper, the equal distribution of property to all 
looks like a pretty good idea. In theory, if one distributes 
property evenly to everybody, then no one will seem 
superior to others and everyone will get along. The same 
goes with equal pay. However, from real life experience in 
a communistic country, like China, we have discovered 
that this is not how the human mind works. Humans, by 
nature, are very competitive. This fact is evident in sports, 
jobs, and property. If you take that aspect of life away, it is 
sort of like taking away a part of human nature. When one 
tries to take away a part of human nature, people tend to 
become very hostile. Which brings us to the question, 
"Can people really live and be happy in a communistic 
society such as the one proposed in Utopia?" 

There have been many countries that have tried 
More's method of communism. Everyone is treated as equal 
and given equal privileges. However, as many as have 
tried have failed. Communism will just not work. Though 
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this book gives an amusing story about what a perfect 
society would be like, that is all that it is, amusement. 
Countries such as China have taken these ideas seriously 
and have suffered severely for that. Other countries 
should learn from China's mistake and realize that 
Communism is just a nice idea, not a blueprint for a 
country. If Utopia were a pleasure cruise, then it would be 
the Titanic and would be about ready to go under. 

Daniel Baptiste 


Summer Reading Blues 


by Samantha O’Connor 


Plato’s Republic — 

The public thought it a bore. 

But we gleefully pushed on 

All the while thinking more, more, more. 
Thomas More that is. 

Utopia — short and sweet, 

Raphael had a lot to say 

But, comparably, a treat. 

Add in another book or two. 

It was quite a queue. 
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DANIEL BAPTISTE 


Edward Bellamy: 


Psychic Friend or Just Another Author 


Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy is a 
stunningly accurate perception of the year 2000 as seen 
through the eyes of this late-nineteenth century author. 
Bellamy was able to predict many of the physical attributes 
technological innovations that occurred within Boston, 
Massachusetts, during the one hundred and thirteen year 
span between 1887 and the year 2000. Bellamy chose to use 
the same story format as More had used in Utopia, in that 
the narrator is totally ignorant of the new society and is 
slowly being educated by people who have experienced 
and lived within it. In this way, Bellamy was able to tell 
what he thought the year 2000 would have in store for us, 
and many of the things which he foretold have become 
amazingly true. 

In Bellamy's day, many of the cities were run down 
places in which the poor went to seek refuge and 
immigrants came to live. They served somewhat as an 
overflow for poor farmers who could not find work, and 
other poor people who could not survive the rugged life of 
“the country". Bellamy, however, described Boston in the 
year 2000 as "a large, rich city with massive buildings". 
That is a far cry from the Boston of Bellamy's day; 
however, it is a very accurate description of Boston today. 
Later in the book , Bellamy wandered off into the city and 
found that some of the old buildings were preserved, but 
were stuck among the new massive buildings of modern 
Boston. That is also an accurate description for some 
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historic areas of Boston such as "The Freedom Trail." 

Bellamy was also able to predict our modern 
business world almost entirely correctly. For instance, 
Bellamy described a new way of purchasing goods by a 
system of credit. In this system, one earns credit by 
working. This credit is kept track of on a "pasteboard" 
card. Every time one purchases an item, a certain amount 
of credit is deducted from the card, depending on the worth 
of the item. This bears a huge similarity to our world of 
Visa, Mastercard, and the numerous amounts of other 
credit cards that play a major role in our society today. 

Another area of business that Bellamy correctly 
depicted was the choosing of one's occupation. In the 
nineteenth century, when Looking Backward was written, 
one’s occupation was chosen ahead of time for one, usually 
depending on what one’s parents' occupation had been. 
But Bellamy told of a society in which each individual 
chooses his own occupation during his early twenties, 
depending upon which job best suited his natural talents. 
He also spoke of a society in which women are also a major 
factor in the work force. When speaking of women 
holding jobs as well as men, Bellamy said this: “Only when 
maternity fills a woman's mind with new interests does she 
withdraw from the world for a time." (265) Bellamy was 
speaking of a world in which men and women were treated 
as equals, a world in which no one person was solely 
dependent upon another; Bellamy was speaking of a world 
much like our own. 

During the time in which Edward Bellamy wrote 
Looking Backward, the business world was a mess. No 
business was overly productive because of all of the 
burdensome labor strikes. Production was limited to a few 
very large companies. These companies, in turn, had 
monopolies over certain products and areas of business. 
Bellamy, however, took a totally opposite standpoint on the 
labor issue. He stated that instead of a few large companies 
having monopolies, there would be many small businesses. 
He said that in the future, these small businesses would 
make up Boston, and there would be hardly any labor 
strikes because people were more genuinely happy and 
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because there would be more competition between similar 
companies. Bellamy predicted a economy with hardly any 
labor strikes in a time when strikes were rampant. He also 
predicted a country run by small businesses in a time of 
monopolies. These solutions must have seemed too far out 
of reach for the people of the 1880's, but Edward Bellamy 
was amazingly correct. 

Bellamy even dared to venture into the world of 
entertainment. He spoke of an extremely primitive sort of 
radio. Bellamy described it as a bunch of musicians in 
practice rooms connected to each house by way of 
telephone. A variety of music is constantly being played 
by these musicians, and to listen to it all that one has to do 
is pick up the telephone. This service is provided for a 
small fee, but most everyone pays it so that they can listen 
to this wonderful music. The music is also constantly 
changing, so that it can cater to almost everyone's tastes. 
This describes something extremely similar to our modern 
radio. One can turn on the radio whenever one wants and 
listen to a variety of music. Today the small fee may either 
be in the form of the electric bill, or the cost of the radio. 
This is yet another example of Bellamy's astonishingly 
realistic view of the year 2000. 

Another example of Bellamy's accuracy is the way 
in which the futuristic stores are run. There is no more 
need for a clerk. Examples of the goods are shown with a 
description of the each article, so that there is no need to 
ask questions, and therefore, no need for a clerk. The 
accuracy of this example might not be as obvious as in the 
previous ones; however, if one looks into it, the parallel to 
today’s practice becomes clearly evident. For example, 
one of the innovations that has come up recently is 
internet shopping. We sit down in front of our computers 
and read descriptions of certain items with our credit card 
in hand (which Bellamy also predicted), ready to buy goods 
with no need for a clerk. 

In the society that Bellamy described, everyone was 
happy. This happiness was not, however, the drug- 
induced happiness that was described in Huxley's Brave 
New World. This happiness was genuine. It would not be 
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very realistic to deny that in our world today we have a 
mix of both kinds. Our modern society is plagued with 
drugs and suicide. Huxley spoke about a society in which 
people are told that they are happy and drugged up so that 
they are made to think that they are happy. In many 
cases, this is true of modern society. We are a society of 
people telling each other to "do whatever makes you feel 
good". In many respects, this type of mentality has led to 
the deterioration of our lives. Many people of all ages are 
experimenting with illegal drugs and are over-indulging 
in alcohol. In many instances, the abuse of drugs is killing 
the communication and relationships within families. This 
has led to the deterioration of families and the highest 
divorce rate in history. Many children are not growing up 
in stable homes and are forced to live without either a mom 
or a dad in the house. Premarital sex leads to young kids’ 
having babies when they are not even ready to take care 
of themselves, never mind a baby of their own. In addition 
to this, many sexually transmitted diseases such as AIDS, 
are plaguing and killing people. 

On the other hand, though, we do have people that 
are genuinely happy with their lives and their 
Surroundings, as Bellamy predicted. Many people are 
happy, with a secure job and a loving family. They are 
happy with what they have and would not like to change 
their lives. This is the type of happiness that Bellamy 
foresaw in Looking Backward. This happiness is healthy 
for society, and helps to promote strong family 
relationships. 

Bellamy was amazingly correct in sO many aspects 
of his book that it is evident that he had a very strong 
insight into the future. In a time of horse-and-buggy 
rides through the shambles of a city, Bellamy predicted 
waltzing through huge beautiful cities with a credit card 
in hand, ready to "charge" goods. In a time when women 
were still considered inferior to men, Bellamy predicted an 
equal relationship in which no one person would be solely 
dependent on another in order to live. In an old-fashioned 
era, Bellamy predicted the rapidly advancing technology 
of our modern society. Bellamy predicted a society that is 
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astonishingly similar to our own and he should be praised 
for his accurate and amazingly correct descriptions of life 
in Boston today as compared to the drastically different 
Boston of 1887. ie 
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SAMANTHA O’CONNOR 


Samuel Butler’s 
Backward Utopia 


Frewhon and Erewhon Revisited were written in 
1872 and 1901 respectively by Samuel Butler. Early in his 
life Samuel Butler started looking for a profession. As the 
son of a clergyman and the grandson of a bishop, he would 
have liked to follow in his father’s footsteps; but, since he 
wasn’t christened as a child, he had no future in the 
clergy. Butler had aspirations to become a painter, but his 
father didn’t think it a wise pursuit, so they compromised 
by his becoming a sheep farmer. In 1859, at the age of 
twenty-four, he sailed to New Zealand. 

Samuel Butler used his own early life as the past 
history of his main character in Erewhon. George Higgs, 
as we learn his name to be in Erewhon Revisited, is the son 
of a clergyman who, since he cannot become a priest, goes 
to a British colony to take up sheep farming. Since we do 
not learn the character’s name until the sequel, the reader 
is left to wonder how autobiographical Erewhon is. 

It is George Higgs’s desire to become rich by raising 
sheep on his own land, instead of herding for another 
man, that leads to the discovery of Erewhon. It is on an 
undisclosed island in the southern hemisphere 
(undisclosed for the protection of the Erewhonians). 
Erewhon is an island within an island, an oasis surrounded 
by seemingly impenetrable mountains. The outer edge of 
the island is used by the English as a sheep farming 
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colony. One day, while looking after the sheep Higgs is 
assigned to tend, he notices that there appears to be a pass 
through the mountains which might lead to fertile ground 
on the far side. 

Higgs questions an Indian acquaintance with an 
affinity for brandy, about the possibility of getting to the 
far side of the mountain. The Indian, Chowbok, assures him 
it is impassable, but with a little coaxing and a little brandy 
Chowbok becomes willing to go with him to explore the 
mountainous area. 

Chowbok is a good traveling companion much of the 
way: he leads the horses and does many of the things Higgs 
cannot do himself until they reached a certain steep turn 
in the river they are following. Chowbok refuses to go any 
farther because his people do not go beyond there. He 
cannot say why; he is just extremely scared. When Higgs 
Starts to mount the steep hill, Chowbok flees, leaving him 
alone. 

Chowbok flees because he fears for his life; he 
knows they are getting close to Erewhonian lands. He also 
knows that the Erewhonians cherish beauty and despise 
ugliness, especially in Chowbok’s race. Had he 
accompanied Higgs to Erewhon, he probably would have 
gotten them both killed instantly. Higgs is saved from such 
a fate by the luck of being blond, fair, strong, and healthy. 
The Erewhonians are a swarthy race. They feel that 
having fair hair and fair skin is rare and to be adored. 
Higgs soon finds that this is not the only slightly odd thing 
about these people. Immediately he notices a severe lack of 
technology and is puzzled when he sees that they are 
angered by the sight of his watch. 

Higgs learns much about the strange ways of 
Erewhon; he is even imprisoned for a time while they try 
to see if he is sick. Higgs learns that illness is outlawed and 
punishable by long imprisonment and hard labor, and that 
technology is almost unknown because several hundred 
years in their past a noted scholar argued that technology 
and machines would soon become superior to men and men 
would become slaves to machines. The scholar argued so 
well that a sudden turn-about took place in the way of 
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thinking of the people of Erewhon. 

Along with shunning all technology and returning 
to simple farming and crafts, they have devised a new 
religion. It is called the Musical Banks; they also have 
other gods they worship, such as those of virtues and 
natural elements like as air and water. For high-class 
society it is considered proper to frequent the Banks even 
though the currency of the banks has no real value and 
the Erewhonians use a different money for trade. 

Higgs learns that the hold of the Musical Banks on 
the citizens of Erewhon has been slipping in recent years. 
When Higgs came to the country with a watch, Christian 
ideals, and stories of other lands, he shook the hold of the 
Banks on the people. The Banks and the king fear what 
might happen so much that they begin to consider 
imprisoning and possibly even killing Higgs. 

When news of this threat reaches Higgs, he devises 
a way to escape. He will build a balloon in which he and his 
love, Arowhena, will escape. He is allowed to build the 
balloon because he convinces the queen that he will float 
into the air and appeal to the air god for an end to the 
drought which has been plaguing Erewhon. Higgs and 
Arowhena float peacefully away and are picked up some 
time later and delivered safely to England by a ship that 
passes the sinking balloon. 

Erewhon Revisited discusses life in Erewhon twenty 
years after Higgs’s remarkable escape. The story is told 
through the voice of John, the son of George Higgs and 
Arowhena. After Arowhena dies George feels the need to 
go back to Erewhon. He has saved his clothes from his last 
trip and plans on going back in disguise by dyeing his 
hair and skin. 

Upon setting foot in the farthest reaches of 
Erewhon, George notices that something is strange; 
seemingly good pasture lands are not being used as such, 
and there appears to be no sign of humans. While going 
through this land George encounters two men who appear 
to be dressed very differently from the way he 
remembered Erewhonians to dress; they look almost 
European. From these men he learns that since his 
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magically leaving Erewhon twenty years earlier much had 
changed. His leaving in a balloon has been changed into a 
story that he was a supernatural being, the son of the sun, 
who left with his human bride in a golden chariot drawn 
by four black and white horses. 


His leaving became the dawning of a new era, with 
a new Official religion, sunchildism. Strangely enough, it 
is still run by the Musical Banks. He also learns that on the 
next Sunday a new temple is to be dedicated to him in the 
city of Coldharbor, the first place he had stayed. His stay 
in Erewhon changed many things: there was to be a repeal 
of all laws against technology; the religion had changed; 
the laws against illness were no longer enforced; and 
criminal actions were encouraged in order to make people 
appreciate good actions. 

Although Frewhon and Frewhon Revisited are about 
the same subject, the life of the Erewhonians, they are 
markedly different. Even the style of the writing changes 
from the first to the second book. Butler wrote the first 
over a period of about ten years. He claimed this book had 
been hard to write, while the second had taken only about 
a year to produced and flowed from him. The first book was 
written very factually. Butler described the way the 
Erewhonians live and their reasons for doing so in a blunt 
conversational manner, as though he were just repeating 
all that he saw, in a way similar More’s in Utopia. In the 
second novel, Butler wrote with a more interesting style. 
He was more concerned with the characters having three- 
dimensional personalities than with just reporting facts. 
Even chapter titles show that Frewhon Revisited is more 
light-hearted and narrative in form. “The Book of 
Machines” as compared to “Yram, on Getting Rid of Her 
Guest, Goes To the Prison To See My Father” is a good 
example of how Butler is less concerned with relating fact 
than with telling an interesting story. 

The two novels compare the before and after of a 
great change in a society that was already weakening. The 
musical Banks had been a center of the way of life for so 
long that the people were just no longer interested in 
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them. The banks used the miraculous escape of Higgs to 
their advantage by changing the truth into a means of 
controlling the public, a new religion over which they 
would have supreme control. Previous to Higgs’s visit to 
Erewhon it was a crime to be ill, but embezzling large 
amounts of money was just a small slip in a person’s morals 
which could be remedied by a few whippings. After 
Higgs’s visit illness was no longer a crime, but the beliefs 
of the country were still backward, and crimes and deviant 
behavior were encouraged to help the good be appreciated. 
The intention of the stories was to show how easily people 
can be manipulated to serve a government’s needs. re 
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BRIAN JOLLY 


Wells-Springs 
of Science Fiction 


In today's world there are many different forms of 
travel. From cars to trains to space shuttles, there is a 
certain way everybody likes to get from place to place. In 
the early 20th century, however, even the idea of 
airplanes, a quite normal form of travel today, was 
nonexistent. The works of H.G. Wells happened to deal with 
ideas not yet brought into existence by the technology of 
his time. While Wells was riding around in a horse drawn 
carriage, the characters in his novels were riding in 
machines that could travel in space and through time. 

The ideas of Wells and other science fiction writers 
of his time were new and unusual. Wells used his 
imagination and knowledge of science to create machines 
and creatures that were able to catch the interest and 
imagination of his readers. His writings therefore became 
very popular among the people in his country and 
throughout the world. 

The novel The Time Machine is a book in which 
science fiction characteristics are evident. The book deals 
with a man's trip well into the future and with the world 
that he finds. Wells describes in great detail the 
characters and the societies that surround them. One of 
the characteristics of H.G. Wells' writing is his great use of 
description. An example of this is how the time-traveler 
describes the landscape after he has reached his 
destination: "The landscape was misty and vague... I saw 
trees growing and changing like puffs of vapor, now 
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brown, now green; they grew, spread, shivered, and passed 
away." Another example is how the first creatures the 
traveler meets are described. These creatures, the Eloi, 
were depicted as beautiful yet frail, with a small frame 
only about four feet high. The detail used throughout 
Wells's novels adds to his plots that provide both suspense 
and excitement. | 

In The Time Machine the technology of the time- 
traveler's vehicle is far more advanced than any other 
machine of his time. When the time-traveler reaches his 
destination, the year 802,000, he finds that the technology 
there is far behind that of the society that he has just left. 
This idea of Wells's is in many ways a very interesting one. 
Most would expect that the further into the future one 
ventures, the more advanced the technology would be. In 
The Time Machine, though, both the Eloi and their 
enemies, the Morlocks, lived very simple lives. These 
creatures knew not the flame of fire, nor did they have 
any forms of mechanical transportation. Wells describes 
the fascination the Eloi have with matches and the fear the 
underground-dwelling Morlocks are struck with when 
they see flames. 

Perhaps the best illustration, however, of how Wells 
used description in his stories, and especially in The Time 
Machine, is his account of the time-traveler’s getting 
chased by the Morlocks. Wells describes how the tiny, 
hairy hands of the Morlocks grasped at the traveler and 
his machine, and how a Morlock’s skull felt when it was 
struck by a blow from the traveler. Later, as the traveler 
made his way back into his own time, Wells effectively 
describes the unusual light emitted from the time machine. 

Another novel by H.G. Wells in which detail is used 
is War of the Worlds. This novel is about beings from Mars 
that try to take over the Earth and the struggle that the 
humans experience while trying to save their planet. 
Besides the difference of setting in these two of Wells’s 
novels, there is also a difference in technology between 
the books. 

In War of the Worlds the technology of the human 
society is far behind that of the invading Martians. The 
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creatures from Mars attack Earth with powerful weapons 
that shoot beams of fire and vehicles that have powers 
much more advanced compared to normal human 
technology. These ideas of H.G. Wells came years before 
the first human machine ever made its way out of the 
Earth's atmosphere and into the realm of outer space. 

During his life H.G. Wells wrote well over one 
hundred works, including novels and short stories. 
Examples of other stories Wells wrote that deal with science 
fiction are “In the Avu Observatory” and “The Valley of 
Spiders.” 

“In the Avu Observatory” deals with a large, 
birdlike creature that attacks the people inside a building. 
Wells gives a descriptive account of the creature and its 
actions, but still allows room for the readers to create their 
own mental picture of the creature. In the other short 
story Wells writes about travelers who come across vast 
numbers of large spiders and how these travelers struggle 
to survive the mass of black arachnids. 

Through his writings H.G. Wells became one of the 
greatest science fiction writers of his time and is still 
considered to be so by many people today. In today's 
society science fiction is more common than during the 
early 1900's, and works such as those of H.G. Wells are not 
as unusual as they were at one time. H.G. Wells helped pave 
the way for future science fiction novels through his 
creative and descriptive tales and thus had a very 
significant impact on the way the stories of today are 
written. Wells was without a doubt a pioneer in the field of 
science fiction writing and had a great intivence on Bete 
his peers and his fans. 


BRIANNE BRADY 


Science Fiction 
as a Vehicle for 
Social Concerns 


One of the best-known writers of science fiction is 
H.G. Wells. During his life he produced many works of 
science fiction, including The First Men in the Moon and 
A Modern Utopia. These two novels display not only Wells’s 
talent at science-fiction writing, but also his concerns 
about society. 

In The First Men in the Moon, Wells tells the story of 
two men, Mr. Bedford and Mr. Cavor, who travel to the 
moon, where they discover an underground society. The 
story is related in the first person by the character of Mr. 
Bedford, who is explaining his trip to the moon and his 
subsequent return to Earth without Cavor. They had 
traveled to the moon through the technology of an anti- 
gravity substance discovered by Cavor and nicknamed 
Cavorite by Bedford. The duo arrive on the moon, expecting 
to find a desolate planet. To their surprise, they find a 
society of moon creatures, the Selenites, who live under 
the surface of the moon. The Selenites capture Bedford and 
Cavor, but they do not harm them. 

As the Selenites speak their own language, 
communication appears impossible, which leads to Bedford 
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and Cavor escaping from the Selenites to find their vessel. 
When Bedford finds the vessel, he discovers that Cavor has 
been injured and recaptured, so he returns to Earth. Cavor 
remains on the moon and begins sending messages to 
Earth in the form of radio waves. Bedford presents these 
messages as part of his story, and these are the messages 
that give the most insight into the society of the Selenites. 

The Selenites are raised to perform one task and are 
equipped with only the organs needed to complete their 
tasks. One of the main differences among the Selenites is 
the size of their heads, or brain-cases. Those with larger 
brain-cases are the intellectual ones, and they form what 
Cavor refers to as the aristocracy of the Selenites. Two of 
the Selenites with larger brain-cases, Phi-oo and Tsi-puff, 
learn to understand English. They are eventually able to 
communicate with Cavor about their society. 

In Cavor’s opinion the Selenites are more 
knowledgeable and live in a better world than the people 
of Earth. Cavor is brought to meet with the ruler of the 
Selenites, who is known as both the “Grand Lunar” and the 
“Master of the Moon.” This meeting is where Cavor gains 
many of his insights into the Selenite culture. All of the 
Selenites are ruled by the Grand Lunar, and they speak the 
same language. When Cavor tells the Grand Lunar about 
the concept of war, the Grand Lunar is shocked, as the 
Selenites have no war. 

The Selenites have made significant scientific 
discoveries and with these discoveries have made many 
advances. For instance, the Selenites have built machines 
to bring them to and from the surface of the moon. The 
Selenites have never discovered the formula for Cavorite, 
for they deemed such an anti-gravity substance only 
theoretical. Cavor is surprised on this point. 

A Modern Utopia also describes a world in which its 
citizens lead better lives than those on Earth. This tale, 
however, occurs on a sister planet to Earth. It is identical 
in every feature to Earth in terms of geography as well as 
population. In this book, the narrator explains a utopia in 
which he and a botanist from Earth have suddenly 
appeared. During their adventures through this utopia, 
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they gain insight into the society. 

One of the unique aspects of this utopia is that 
the entire planet is under one government, or World State. 
This is similar to the concept of the Grand Lunar in The 
First Men in the Moon. Wells apparently thought that a 
better society would place the entire world under one ruler 
or government. Both the Selenites and the inhabitants of 
the world in A Modern Utopia speak only one language 
each on their planets, which provides universal 
communication for all of the population. 

Other common themes in the two books 
include the idea that there are different types of citizens 
in these societies and that the smarter individuals have the 
responsibility of caring for the other classes and of 
maintaining the more intellectual jobs. In The First Men in 
the Moon, the Selenites are brought up with the purpose of 
doing one job. Those with jobs which require more 
thinking skills are endowed with larger brain-cases that 
allow them to be more prepared for their jobs. In A Modern 
Utopia, four classes of people exist, the Poietic, the Kinetic, 
the Dull, and the Base. Unlike those in The First Men in the 
Moon, the people of A Modern Utopia are not separated 
from birth into these classes, which are based on the type 
of thinking that a person’s mind does. The people 
eventually wind up in these classes according to their 
actual performance. 

The people can voluntarily join the samurai, 
which is referred to as a “voluntary nobility” that is open 
to anyone who wants to join. Those who want to be part of 
the samurai have to follow the Rule, which consists of 
instructions on how to live life. The samurai appears 
similar to the aristocracy of Selenites on the moon formed 
of those with larger brain-cases. 

Although the two novels apparently differ 
greatly, the main concept presented in the novels is the 
same: society on Earth is flawed, and it needs to be 
changed. This was one of Wells’s main concerns. He offers 
two different worlds in The First Men in the Moon and A 
Modern Utopia, but both worlds are shown by Wells as 
superior to Earth in the management of their citizens. #& 
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JENNIFER FREITAS 


Ultimate Utopia 


If several people from different countries and of 
different social standing were asked to describe a utopia or 
an ideal state, chances are that no two people would 
describe the state exactly the same. Although several of 
these people may agree on certain aspects of a utopian way 
of life, it is highly probable that they would not agree on 
every matter. This of course is because each person has 
different ideas about what an ideal state is, how an ideal 
state should be run, and how life should be for those living 
in this ideal state. 

The same is true of authors such as Herbert George 
Wells and Eugene Zamyatin. Although both authors penned 
works dealing with utopian societies, Wells and Zamyatin 
had different ideas in mind while writing and therefore 
their novels, Men Like Gods and We differ substantially. 
While H.G. Wells’s Men Like Gods presents an advanced 
and ideal world where freedom is exercised and beauty 
abounds, Zamyatin’s We reflects largely the opposite. 
Rather than presenting his utopia, The United State, as a 
glamorous and perfect world as Wells did with his in Men 
Like Gods, Zamyatin tried to portray the negative results 
that come with the realization of a utopia, and he aroused 
in his novel a rather anti-utopian sentiment. 

Unlike the utopian society that H.G. Wells created 
where men lived ‘like Gods’ with unrestricted freedom, 
happiness and beauty, in the United State that Zamyatin 
depicted men and women lived with absolutely no freedoms 
or rights at all. In Zamyatin’s state freedom was regarded 
as pernicious and evil, and it was believed by citizens of 
this state that the only way to secure happiness was to live 
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without freedoms or rights. Therefore, in contrast to the 
society that Well’s conceived, where every citizen was free 
to act with unprecedented freedom, in Zamyatin’s state, 
every activity, including eating, sleeping, and working, 
was regulated by the state and citizens were prevented 
from thinking for themselves and making their own 
decisions. ) 

Despite these differences and a few others, there are 
several qualities that these utopian societies share. One 
important likeness is that they are both extremely 
advanced and technological societies that have evolved 
from more elementary civilizations. Wells wrote of a three- 
thousand-year-old community that had slowly evolved 
from a world much like ours today to a world where the 
men and women lived like Gods. Zamyatin’s state also 
transformed itself from a more rudimentary into a 
perfected form. 

In both of these societies, science and mathematics 
played an important role, and both discuss technologies 
that were never even heard of when these books were 
written in the early nineteen hundreds. Technologies in 
Zamyatin’s United State included a talking cookbook, a 
computer-like teacher for children, a system of living 
based on mathematics, and a spaceship that could travel to 
the outer atmosphere. All of these things were basically 
unheard of when Eugene Zamyatin wrote We. The same is 
true of H.G.Wells’s writing. In the ‘God-like’ society he 
wrote of in Men Like Gods, scientists had accomplished 
things that still haven’t been accomplished today. The 
scientists in this utopian community had eliminated all 
infectious diseases and sickness from their society, so all 
citizens in this community were healthy and lived much 
longer than people in our world do. The scientists of this 
community also mastered travel from one world to another, 
and made extreme advances in communications. In this 
ideal state, citizens communicated with each other not by 
talking, but by merely thinking. Progress in the science of 
heredity was also made in the society proposed by Wells, 
much as in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. In Huxley’s 
utopian civilization, test tube births were commonplace, 
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and sterilized women, called freemartins, were prevalent. 

Because of all the technological advances made in 
these societies, , both worlds were also extremely clean and 
refined, and both succeeded in taming the forces of nature. 
In the United State and in Well’s world alike, there were no 
birds, insects, for other pests to interfere with the quality 
of living in these states. In Zamyatin’s state these 
creatures were kept out of contact with citizens by the use 
of a “Green Wall,” which in addition to keeping pests out of 
the state, also acted as a wind and weather barrier and as a 
fortress from the “Ancient World,” the world of the past in 
which trees, shrubs, and flowers grew. Although trees, 
grass, and flowers were all a part of the beautiful utopia 
that Wells depicted, insects, birds, and and other pests were 
all exterminated in this world, and larger animals, such as 
lions and tigers, were tamed. 

In addition to taming the forces of nature, both 
societies also experienced some type of population 
regulation. In the far away universe where men lived as 
Gods, the population was controlled according to the 
amount of human resources available. Women in this state 
could get pregnant only when it was best for the state, and 
because of this no one there suffered from starvation or 
homelessness, as is the case is our world. In Zamyatin’s 
State the citizens’ sexual lives were controlled and women 
could only have children with permission according to the 
“maternal and paternal norms.” In the society depicted in 
We, if one of the females deliberately got pregnant she was 
severely punished by the state. Again, these two novels 
show similarities with Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 
In Huxley’s world, the population was controlled by 
adjusting the number of test-tube births, by sterilizing 
women to prevent pregnancy, and by providing a 
“pregnancy substitute” which man women who were not 
pregnant feel as if they were. 

Many utopian societies, like those described in Men 
Like Gods, We, Brave New World, and several other works, 
are similar in that they have class systems into which 
individuals were grouped based on certain traits. In 
Zamyatin’s United State people were classified based on a 
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functional class system which grouped people based on 
their jobs as teachers, farmers, scientists, etc. In Brave 
New World people were grouped into five different classes 
based on their mental capacity and were given certain jobs 
depending upon which class they were in. 

Another common trait that these an many other 
utopian societies share is that there is no private 
ownership of property and no people with excessive 
wealth. In the society presented in Zamyatin’s We, the 
citizen did not own anything and did not unite in 
marriage, because they believed that owning things and 
possessiveness caused nothing but jealousy; yet, despite 
this, they had places they called their own. Everything in 
Zamyatin’s United State was shared, including mates and 
children, was shared, just as in Plato’s Republic, in order 
to prevent rivalries. The people in the state Wells 
described also had places that they called their own, as in 
the United State, but other than that there was no such 
thing as “private property,” and thus no one was 
excessively wealthy. The same is true in the ideal state 
described in More’s Utopia, where private property had 
been abolished and where, as in We and Men Like Gods,a 
type of communist system was established so that there 
could be no greed, jealousy, or competition among the 
members of the state. 

Several authors, including H. G. Wells and Eugene 
Zamyatin have depicted the utopian community as an 
advanced civilization that has made extreme progress in 
the areas of science and technology, although many 
people would not think of a society with these qualities as 
utopian. Both Wells and Zamyatin has also recognized 
population control, a caste system, and the idea of social 
evolution as characteristic of a utopia. If the idea of social 
evolution is truly characteristic of an ideal state, will the 
world of today ever transform itself into a society such as 
those presented by Wells and Zamyatin? Will men on earth 
ever live like gods? 

The answer to this question lies only far in the 
future, but already scientists are making advances that 
seemed impossible in the early nineteen-hundreds, when 
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both Men Like Gods and We were written. As time passes, 
men learn more, so that things that seem impossible now, 
such as finding a cure for cancer, AIDS, or even the 
common cold, may seem achievable in another hundred 
years or so. If advances keep being made, maybe in three 
thousand years or so our world will be fit for gods, like 
those worlds that many authors have written about. ee 
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LYNN BETTENCOURT 


The Future’s 
Education: 


Freedom and Peace or Human Destruction 


In both Brave New World Revisited and Ape and 
Essence by Aldous Huxley, there is an insight to a possible 
future of education. One is of teaching the human race a 
way to survive the future and the other a way to prevent a 
future. 

Let us start with Ape and Essence. In the script 
within the book, there lives a society which has arisen 
after the Devil, who is treated as a god, has won a 
tremendous victory over the world and God, an enemy the 
Devil whom he has been fighting for the better portion of 
time. This war is called World War III. With the help of the 
people’s ignorance, the Devil has taken over the world. 
Yet there are places in the world untouched by the Devil’s 
evil hands. There still live people who believe in God and 
hate the Devil. It is one of these people who takes us 
through the Devil’s new world. 

The Devil’s new world is a place of deformities and 
immorality, a place where children are killed for extra 
fingers and their mothers’ heads are shaved to remind 
them of having brought a monster into the world. It is a 
place where lovemaking is forbidden for fifty weeks of the 
year and where those who love others are killed. 

In this society, individuality is prohibited and free 
thinking is against the law. This society is similar to the 
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one in Brave New World, but with a few changes. There are 
leaders to decide what is expected and ways to train the 
young, which brings me to education. 

The young in Ape and Essence, which are born and 
have mothers, unlike those in Brave New World, are 
brought up according to a prescribed technique. They are 
taught the laws and are prepared for their laborious work. 
They are also brought up understanding that all women 
are known as “vessels of Unholiness.” The only times 
members of the opposite sex are allowed to be together is 
during the two weeks after Belial Day, a holiday for the 
Devil. 

It is this type of education that prevents the 
members of the society to love. They are taught that 
members of the opposite sex are not to be touched. If they 
do touch, love, or even care too much, they are severely 
punished. In their schooling the young are reminded of 
these rules, or should I say the instructors beat these rules 
into their students. Either way, the result is that the young 
of this society experience a sexual frenzy two weeks of 
every year, almost as though in a competition to see how 
many little monsters they can create. 

All the little monsters created are killed. This 
decreases the human population every year by a 
significant number, for many are killed with little reason 
or with little proof. This is all part of the Devil’s plan to 
eliminate the human race within a century of the point at 
which the book started. 

It is very possible that any human, after defeating a 
large number of people during a war, could complete the 
same tasks that the Devil did in Ape and Essence. This is 
why it is so important to teach our young and other 
uneducated people how we want the future to be. 

In Huxley’s Brave New World Revisited, he suggests 
ways to prevent a dictatorship such as that in Ape and 
Fssence. If we as the public want to be educated for 
freedom, we must begin to understand the threats that 
prevent complete freedom. Huxley states a few of the ways 
we must be educated, “social organization for freedom, 
birth control for freedom, legislation for freedom,” in 
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order to attain what freedom there is to be offered. 

Huxley brings up over-population, which is a 
problem that I see very clearly. Right now there are too 
many people with too little food, too few jobs, in too small a 
space. The people need to understand that premarital sex 
that leads to unplanned pregnancies is not just causing a 
personal burden, but also adding to the nation-wide 
problem of over-population. 

The the people of nation as a whole need to 
understand that bringing any child into the world without 
either being able to care for it properly or entirely 
wanting it is doing harm to their neighbors, themselves, 
and everyone else in the country. There are shortages in 
many areas of necessity: food, clothing, jobs, and housing 
are becoming harder and harder to maintain. With every 
extra body, there is that much less. 

Then there is organization. This I feel is an art to 
master, for if there is too much or too little, many problems 
can arise. In our society today there could be a bit more 
organization. There is too much crime and yet our jails are 
still full. We must find a way to discourage violence 
without going overboard with sentences which require 
jail space we do not have. We could try to test other 
countries’ systems for punishment that seem to work, or 
maybe even ask the convicts themselves what would 
discourage them. No matter what it is that we choose for 
today, we must educate our young about how to control the 
future with just enough organization to eliminate some 
crime but not enough to create a dictatorship. 

If we go overboard with organization, we could 
become a society much like the one in Brave New World. 
Once any society has turned into such a society, almost 
everyone must say good-bye to free-thinking, privacy, and 
intelligence. This is why educating our society now about 
the possible future effects of what we are doing is so 
important. For if we wait too long to decide whether we are 
truly ready for freedom and all the strength it takes as a 
person to achieve it or whether we want to be told what to 
do and how to do it, which could quite possibly lead to the 
end of the human race. He 
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RICHARD PERRY 


1984: 


“A Certain Ignorance” 


Ignorance is defined as a lack of intelligence and/or 
knowledge. Throughout the George Orwell’s novel 1984, 
ignorance causes many things to happen that would not 
have happened if the people had been more informed. The 
sovernment of the country of Oceania, in which Winston 
Smith lived, controlled the minds of all of its citizens, or 
"comrades." It also controlled more than their minds. It 
was in control of their education, jobs, housing, 
scheduling, family situations, and sometimes even their 
deaths. | 

The ignorance of the "brainwashed" people of 
Oceania allowed one major problem which resulted in a 
domino effect of other related problems. This was that 
they were being watched every minute of every hour by 
an instrument called a telescreen in their homes and at 
their workplaces. This two-way screen allowed for the 
people to be entertained and at the same time brainwashed 
while the government was watching their every move. In 
fact, one of the chief sayings of the government was: 
BIG BROTHER IS WATCHING YOU. 

It was because the people were so very ignorant that 
the government was able to control everything. This can 
be compared to modern-day events which Orwell just may 
have warned us about through his work. 

There is one prime example which demonstrates the 
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ignorance of the people of Oceania. Winston Smith worked 
in the Record's Department in one of the government's 
many buildings in the city. At exactly 11:00 all the people 
in his office started to go crazy. They immediately 
arranged the chairs in the lobby so that they were in 
precise rows facing the telescreen. What they were 
preparing for was the "Two Minute Hate," which was a 
show on the telescreen that all "comrades" had to watch at 
precisely 11:00 each day while they were at work. The 
show started off with a "grinding screech," and a picture 
of Emmanuel Goldstein (the so-called enemy of the people) 
appeared onto the screen. The audience immediately 
started to go crazy because, since their childhoods, they 
had always been taught to hate Emmanuel Goldstein, who 
in the past had tried to overthrow the ruling Socialist 
Party. The show proceeded by informing the audience of 
what fate awaited those who went against the Party. This 
fate might include death, imprisonment, and the complete 
wiping out of any files which could give evidence of one’s 
existence. As a climax, a picture of "Big Brother" appeared 
on the screen and the audience started to worship him as if 
he were a God. 

The society in 1984 is very similar to that of modern 
countries that are under Communist rule. Just as the 
government in Oceania scared its people into thinking the 
way they did through use of the 11:00 telescreen shows, the 
governments of China and other modern day communist 
nations brainwash their people into believing that 
communism is the best and only way to live peacefully and 
happily. They teach their citizens through the media that 
if they even try to rebel, they will be put to death. The 
people, because of their lack of education, accept the 
situation of living under Communism. 

In conclusion, we must remember, as George Orwell 
taught us through 1984, that unless we remain educated we 
will not be able to realize that we are being manipulated by 
our Own governments. Those who lose their access to 
education also inevitably lose their control over their 
lives. 
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ERIN SULLIVAN 


Technology: 


Threats, Flaws, 
and Follies 


Although Player Piano and Cat’s Cradle both deal 
with the flaws of mankind as portrayed through the lives 
of the men narrating and living the story, they have 
different ways of relating those flaws to the reader. 
Machines run the world in Player Piano’s supposedly 
perfect society, and technology ends the world in Cat’s 
Cradle. 

Much of the disillusionment in these books probably 
has a lot to do with the society that Vonnegut lived in at the 
time they were written and with Vonnegut’s own 
displeasure with that society. Since the cold war was in 
full swing when Cat’s Cradle was written, it is very 
appropriately about the destruction of the earth with an 
invention called ice-nine. The book fits in with the 
context of its time. Vonnegut and everyone else in this 
period was constantly living with the threat that an atomic 
bomb could be dropped literally any day. It was a time 
when man possessed technology capable of ending the 
world with a single human error. 

Player Piano was written in 1952, during the time 
when the United States was getting over a world war and a 
depression, and was simultaneously fighting in Korea. 
Cat’s Cradle was written in 1963 during Vietnam. Both 
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these books were written in times of social unrest and 
technological boom, when machines were beginning to 
become a real part of everyday life. The books are not only 
ridiculing society and conformity, but are a warning of 
what could, and what still can, happen to humans if they 
let technology and machinery take over their lives. 

Dr. Paul Proteus in Player Piano realizes there is so 
much more to life than the machines he manages and the 
machines that control every aspect of the society in which 
he lives. Humans are continually replaced by machines, 
making the humans frustrated and helpless. The United 
States turned into a technological superpower, but no 
longer a leader in democracy. The country instead turned 
into a leader in a disguised type of slavery in the course of 
its quest, using its power and technology, for a superior 
society . The challenge was taken out of human lives by 
machinery, and people were left with nothing to live for. 

Even the title of the book adds significance to the 
story. A player piano plays technically perfect music, but 
the machine does not add passion or feeling to the music, 
nor the improvisation that a human might add to make the 
piece his own and special. It only plays what it is told, 
much like the characters in the book, who do what they 
are told by machinery. Very few question this system of 
machinery running humans, and fewer still realize that 
they are being manipulated or how. 

A man in a coffee house on the other side of the 
river that separates the smart people from the normal 
often asks Dr. Proteus to watch a mute television on which 
a band is seen playing. He then asks Dr. Proteus to guess 
the songs without hearing them. Dr. Proteus cannot guess 
the songs at first, but finally gets them right. The songs 
were at first nothing to Proteus without sound, but as he 
realized more about the mechanical society he was living 
in, he was able to guess the songs just by watching the 
silent musicians play. 

Man’s flaws in this book are numerous and 
frightening because what happens in the book is not 
implausible in our society. Machines do all of the work in 
Player Piano, and a similar scenario is technologically 
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possible in our world. These machines decide one’s job, 
way of living, and intelligence as well as do most of the 
work that does not require human reasoning. Technology 
takes away the more noble human qualities and then there 
is little left but feelings of uselessness. In this forlorn 
novel, life is about efficiency, not living. 

Player Piano has striking similarities to Aldous 
Huxely’s Brave New World. Alike in principle, there are 
class systems in both novels, although Brave New World s 
classes are a little more clearly emphasized. Basically, the 
less intelligent people do less intelligent work; both 
societies condition their people in some manner, and 
rebellion or revolutionizing ways prove futile in both 
novels. 

The people in Player Piano were not given the 
chance to really expand and live life by being able to 
choose, because the computers chose for them. If a person 
was not smart enough to be an engineer, manager, or 
executive, the only other choice was to do construction 
work or join the military. Life was cold and empty. There 
were no options for the less intelligent people, even 
though they could have been productive members of 
society. The machines told people what their job was, and 
there was no other choice. It is difficult for the people to 
be content without the basic freedom of choosing their 
life-style, never mind happy, when there is no other 
choice or alternate way of living. 

Inevitably, a rebellion was started, with Dr. Proteus 
a leading figure, but it was not successful in overturning 
the established ways, though raised awareness of the 
Ooppressiveness of those ways. Unfortunately, machines 
and their managers and executives continued to rule 
society. 

Vonnegut’s book can compare with More’s Utopia 
because both have elements of a so-called perfect society. 
In both books, the freedom to live as one wants is masked 
by the emphasis on the common good. Granted that both 
societies worked quite well in some respects, there are 
others, especially in Player Piano, that fail and that are 
inevitably destructive. For example, in Utopia people are 
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equals, but the intelligent in Player Piano rule over the 
average, much as in Brave New World. The people in 
Player Piano have the ability to realize their situation, and 
eventually will be able to overcome technology and its 
ways. 

Cat’s Cradle is not about a perfect society, but 
represents and satirizes the society in which Vonnegut 
was living. As in Player Piano, technology is the enemy, 
but in a different respect. A catalyst called ice-nine is 
developed and has the ability to freeze any and all water it 
touches, and therefore ruin the world. 

Ice-nine has obvious similarities to the nuclear 
weapons that were threatening the world at the time this 
book was written. The power that the Soviet Union and the 
United States had over the lives of others, with the ability 
to cause profound damage, is quite similar to the power Dr. 
Hoenikker gave his children with his invention of ice- 
nine. 

Hoenikker’s children, Newt and Angela, seemed to 
take lightly the power that they possessed with the 
invention. They carried ice-nine around with them ina 
thermos as if it was some necklace, not a catalyst powerful 
enough to destroy all water with just a touch. Either they 
didn’t realize the power of the substance, or they really 
just didn’t care if the earth was destroyed. Neither one of 
the Hoenikker children had a positive outlook on life or 
the foresight to realize its potential, which would partially 
explain their mishandling of ice-nine. 

Newt, however, seemed to be a good person trapped 
in an imperfect body, who represents the imperfections of 
mankind, but also its goodness. Angela led a miserable life 
and did not seem to see good in life or in anything except 
her clarinet. For her, and almost everyone else on San 
Loranzo, life seemed to be a joke with no meaning. Newt 
understood this joke though, and made light of it 
occasionally. 

Vonnegut’s experiences in a General Electric 
laboratory are used in Cat’s Cradle. He was demoralized by 
technology, and that feeling is expressed ardently in this 
novel by the end of the world’s coming because of 
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technology. Just as Angela’s exceptional musical talents 
were never used for anything but self-interest, the use of 
man’s technological talents was short-sighted and 
misguided. 

Cat’s Cradle has a gloomy outlook on life, just as does 
Player Piano, and in both technology is the destruction of 
the society or the world. Vonnegut seemed to be dealing 
with his society’s feelings at the time he wrote the novel. 
Rapid change and war bring a dim outlook on life and 
Vonnegut’s sentiments were probably shared by many at 
that time. 

Vonnegut’s cynical attitude towards technology and 
man indicate his motivation for writing such frightening, 
but believable, novels about the flaws in man’s ways of 
dealing with technology. He raises some awareness of the 
dangers of technology and progress, and warns posterity 
of things that could be, while trying to urge humans just to 
be kind and to enjoy life and its pleasures as they come. & 
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Anthony Burgess 


on the 
Future of Humanity 


In A Clockwork Orange and The Wanting Seed, 
Anthony Burgess offers two distinctly different but 
equally disturbing views of our future. One deals with a 
society in which lawlessness abounds and anarchy rules, 
while the other deals with a world where the people are 
stifled by government. 

A Clockwork Orange takes place in England. The 
country is taken over each day at sundown by 
uncontrollable teens. We see this world through the eyes 
of one such teen, Alex. The people are afraid of their own 
children, and the children have no respect for anything 
or anybody. 

The world of The Wanting Seed, in contrast, is one 
in which perpetual peace has been established. It seems 
that the government’s main purpose is to prevent the 
reproduction of the human species. Contraceptives are 
used by everyone and giving birth to more than one child 
is punishable by law. As a part of this campaign against 
reproduction, the government officially supports 
homosexuality. 

In Alex’s world, the hoodlums rule after dark. Alex 
and his “brothers” go out into the streets at night and 
cause utter chaos. They beat and torture the innocent and 
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weak. They rape women, steal cars, and destroy property. 
They have no consciences whatsoever. The police are 
ineffective and are vastly outnumbered by the hoods. 

One of the most interesting aspects of A Clockwork 
Orange is Burgess’s use of language. The teen characters 
in the story speak an English which has been mixed with 
what seems to be Russian. This, combined with the fact that 
the England portrayed by Burgess is a socialist one, 
suggests that capitalism had lost out to communism in the 
Cold War. 

This book is a commentary on free will and the 
effect of society on how free will is used. Alex’s free will 
was never molded by a peaceful society or responsible 
parents. Rather, it was shaped by the society in which he 
lived — a society of utter chaos. He does not realize his 
actions are wrong. Such behavior is all he has known. He 
is a “clockwork orange” — a British colloquialism for an 
eerily strange person — in that his actions, his thoughts, 
and his feelings are all mechanical. His inner being is 
“clockwork” enclosed in a living human shell. 

In A Clockwork Orange Burgess’s character Alex, 
eventually realizes the tragedy of his existence. He knows 
that his life is meaningless and that the world would be 
better off without the continuation of it. It was for this 
reason that he threw himself out of a window to end his 
life. Yet, once rehabilitated by the state, he returns 
happily to his old habits and attitudes. 

In The Wanting Seed psychological conditioning by 
society is much different. The government cannot 
condition women to have no desire to bear children, since 
reproduction is not a matter of the current state of society, 
but a matter of nature which cannot, therefore,. be 
effectively influenced by suggestion. However, over- 
population has made an inhuman restriction necessary. 

In order to be successful or powerful, one has to be 
homosexual. Many heterosexuals pose as gays in order to 
get high-standing positions. One such man is Derek, a 
high-ranking government official. Derek is the brother- 
in-law of the story’s main character, Beatrice-Joanna, 
whose husband, Tristram Foxe, is a schoolteacher. In 
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reality, Derek and Beatrice are lovers. 

Meat is unknown to these people and their God has 
become Mr. Livedog. Livedog is a symbol of fun and 
enjoyment. Perhaps the government felt that the worship 
of God would only serve to remind people of their 
mortality. 

It is a phenomenal coincidence that every society, 
no matter how far separated from others, forms some type 
of religion. It is part of man’s nature to look to the skies 
and see something far greater than himself. Is it because 
man can’t bear to think that perhaps when this life is 
over, his existence is over and he becomes nourishment 
for the grass that grows over his head? Religion is almost 
as natural as reproduction, and suppressing it is just as 
dangerous. 

Soon, however, the social order depicted in The 
Wanting Seed crumbles when rations become meager as 
an epidemic destroys food crops and animals. Women once 
again begin producing babies unrestrictedly and soon 
England is overpopulated. With so many people and so little 
food, the masses turn to cannibalism. 

The Christian religion returns, but the population 
runs out of control. The new check on population is not 
birth control but all-out warfare: men against women in 
combat. 

Obviously, Burgess did not have much hope for the 
future. His portrayals are startling and foreboding. The 
worlds in both of these novels seem to be a possible result 
of certain problems in our world today. In A Clockwork 
Orange it is the Cold War and the increasing independence 
of each generation of teenagers. In The Wanting Seed _ it is 
the problem of over-population. Burgess seems to be 
saying that this problem will inevitably have to be dealt 
with, and, if it is put off too long, the method by which it 
will be dealt will be much more severe than putting small 
restrictions on childbirth today. Me 
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KRIS CARVER 


“Women’s Lib” 
Versus 


“Adam’s Rib” 


Two Gender-based Dystopias 


Margaret Atwood's The Handmaid's Tale is the story 
of a woman who lived in a society dominated by moralistic 
males in which her job is to become impregnated by her 
community's "Commander," and who, after many fruitless 
efforts goes elsewhere and has sex with others in defiance 
of the laws of her state. Thomas Berger's Regiment of 
Women is a novel about a futuristic society in which men 
are the inferior and women hold all of the powerful 
positions. After being arrested, the main character defies 
authority and escapes from prison by beating up the 
women guards. Soon after, he joins a male movement, and 
by doing so he opposes the laws of his state. In both of 
these novels the main characters, Offred in The 
Handmaid's Tale and Georgie Cornell in Regiment of 
Women, defy the standards of their societies. 

In the former, Offred is expected to get impregnated 
by her Commander and have his baby. This is the job of 
all of the “Handmaids.” After many unsuccessful attempts 
she seeks other means of being impregnated. On many 
occasions she sneaks out of her room at night and goes toa 
male worker’s room to have sex with him. At first she does 
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this with some skepticism, but after a few times she acts 
without any inhibitions. Although it is forbidden by law, 
it is not uncommon for a woman to be impregnated by a 
man other than her Commander. 

Offred breaks her society’s laws in another way also. 
She secretly meets with her Commander, an occurrence 
that is unheard-of in her time, and plays games and talks 
of the past. She plays the forbidden game of Scrabble with 
him on many occasions and he even gives her gifts that 
she would have only been able to get otherwise by means 
of the black-market. On one occasion he takes her out of 
the community to a special dance. This is strictly 
forbidden, especially for Handmaids, who are only allowed 
to leave their complex once or twice a week to go food 
shopping. Offred gets to the point where she does not look 
at the Commander as a ruler any more, but as an equal. 
This is when she knows she has gone too far. 

As for Georgie Cornell in the Regiment of Women, 
he openly defies his society's standards by cross-dressing., 
one of the most punishable crimes in his state. The first 
time he does it he is drunk and does it as a joke, but he is 
caught and arrested. After being thrown into jail, he 
Starts thinking that it is wrong that all of the women hold 
well-paid and powerful jobs. This angers him to such an 
extreme that he wants to escape from jail. He proceeds to 
tie up his cellmate, an FBI spy specially assigned to him, 
and when the women guards come, he beats them up and 
leaves them locked in his cell. He takes their clothes and 
makes a clean getaway. On the outside he bumps into a an 
old associate of his, who, to Cornell's surprise, has become 
the leader of a secret male movement. After some 
persuasion Georgie joins this illegal group of male. 
conspirators. 

In both these two books the main characters are 
trying to reach similar goals. In both of their societies 
they were deprived of a feeling that they desired and 
eventually obtained, although by illegal means. For 
Georgie Cornell in The Regiment of Women, it was power. 
He had always longed for the sensation that the women of 
his society were so accustomed to, and he was prepared to 
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do anything to get it. He first tasted power when he 
physically beat up the female prison officers. As he 
walked out of the prison with the guards’ clothes on, he 
felt this sense of power, for he had just defeated some of 
the "all-powerful" females. After experiencing this 
feeling, he couldn't live the inferior life he once had, and 
for this reason he joined the movement. He had other 
experiences with power, but none so awesome as his first. 

For Offred in The Handmaid’s Tale, the feeling of 
freedom was what she desired. She had once lived in a 
world in which people lived their own lives and did 
anything they wanted, but that world ended while she was 
still in her prime. Now she lived in a society that forbade 
her to leave the complex without permission. Her first 
taste of freedom came at one of her visits with her 
newfound acquaintance, the Commander. He let her drink, 
smoke, and do other forbidden activities in his presence. 
Once he even took her with him to a dance of sorts, miles 
away from her home quarters. This was the ultimate 
feeling of freedom for Offred, because she could do as she 
wanted at the dance and the normal laws of society did not 
apply. Eventually living on the edge like that caught up 
with her, and she was taken away to an unknown place 
and was never heard from again. 

The last major similarity between the two books was 
the hatred of having sex by the inferior party. In 
Regiment of Women sex was provided as a treatment and a 
punishment performed in a very painful manner on the 
men by the women. There was no physical enjoyment for 
the women except for the fact that the act established their 
power over men. Cornell didn't experience the real erotic 
satisfactions of lovemaking until the end, when he and a 
women refugee experimented with an unheard-of method 
which was, in fact, what our culture considers normal 
secual intercourse. 

Offred also looked at sex as an undesirable activity. 
Since it was a routine done so often with her Commander, a 
man she had no feelings for, it was more of a hassle than 
an enjoyment. She looked at it as a way of fulfilling her 
duty to God by getting pregnant and having a child, as did 
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all of the Handmaids. She finally experienced the true 
sensation of making love when she found a companion 
that she really cared for, and together they didn't just have 
sex, they made love. 

Although these two books were totally different in 
plot, they had a many similarities that were evident in the 
characters' experiences of subjugation and in their views 
of the societies they lived in. 


Love 
by Richard Perry 


A feeling inside, 

A place to hide, 

So painful, yet peaceful, 
So grievous, yet cheerful. 
Eating me, 

Piece by piece, 

Bit by bit; 

It tears me apart, yet fills me inside. 
It will be mine, 

My time to shine, 

To shine with fulfillment, 
To smile with realization. 
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T&C Fiction 


A little rascal becomes a little Raskolnikov in... 


HATE 


by Dan Kreider 


I hate her. I know that I shouldn’t, but more than 
anything in the world I loathe her. She is anathema to my 
very existence. Everything about her disgusts me. I’ve 
observed her for so long now. I know that she hates me, 
too. She denies it — claims that she loves me — but I know 
it’s all just a facade. 

All you have to do is watch her. 

Since I’ve known her, she’s continually attempted 
to limit me. She has never allowed me to do anything. She 
invariably thinks that I lie to her, steal from her, and she 
tells me that I’m ruining my life. You can recognize it in 
her eyes. 

All you have to do is look at her. 

The abhorrence is there. It's in the way that she 
sneers at the things I do — my Stories, my drawings. She 
laughs at my hopes and my dreams. She finds faults in 
everything I do, in my friends, my girlfriend, my job, my 
hobbies. It all comes back to me, though. She doesn’t like 
me. 
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All you have to do is see her. 

When I was younger, I think she liked me. We 
would go places. We would go to lunch, walk around the 
mall, even stop at the playground for a while. I loved her, 
too. I desired to be with her. It was all so full of enjoyment 
for us both. Not any more, though. I detest her. 

All you have to do is look at us. 

It all deteriorated. It wasn’t just me. Other people 
were responsible for her alteration. They persuaded her to 
stop believing that children were good, that we were her 
friends. She started to sour towards us. Now it's just me. 
Well, really it’s not just me, though. It’s her. She stopped 
smiling, stopped showing affection, stopped appreciating 
us... me. I’ve tried to pinpoint exactly when I stopped 
loving her. I’m positive that it was when she started 
noticing something wrong with everything. Not just with 
me, but with life in general. Those types of people are not 
lovable. They have too much spitefulness. 

Just look at her. 

I do realize when I initially began to hate her” 
when she accused me of being “a liar." That’s not 
completely how she phrased it, but the rest doesn’t make 
any difference. That was the important element. She was 
flawless as a youth. Never did anything improper. No, not 
her. I believe she’s being nominated for sainthood next 
month. Nobody’s perfect. She will never be convinced of 
that, though. She KNOWS she is. Allow me inform you, 
she’s not. 

JUST LOOK AT HER. 

She is the most absolutely closed-minded, stubborn, 
adamant person alive. If she discovers one thing wrong 
with you (not really wrong, just according to her 
standards), she will scorn you. You will have the esteemed 
honor of being on a mammoth list of people who are not as 
virtuous or righteous as herself. There is no denying the 
fact that she is morally upstanding. She doesn’t imbibe 
alcohol, has never touched illegal drugs, and could even 
honestly wear white on her wedding day. Those things 
just make her all the more intolerable. 

I even despise looking at her now. 
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When I divulge these things to friends, they tell me 
what people normally say. “You shouldn’t hate her. Look 
at all she has done for you. She has always been there for 
you.” Swell. She should receive a medal. Nobody bothers 
noticing the fact that I had to put up with her for the 
entire time. 

If she were gone, I wouldn’t have to look at her. 

It’s odd how when you start to hate someone for one 
thing, everything that they do irritates you: the way she 
clears her throat; that she’s on-line when I want to use 
the phone; that she never arises from her bed all day; that 
she flees to her husband because I’ve done the most 
insignificant thing wrong; how ugly her face gets when 
she’s angry — she gets so very hideous. 

Maybe if I get rid of her, I won’t have to look at her. 

I could hurt her. So easily, I could kill her. She’s so 
diminutive, so vulnerable. There are times when I could 
harm her. If murder didn’t cry out against the very fibers 
of my moral being, she would have been reduced to less 
than a memory. The few times when she’s slapped me for 
something or another, it was all I could do not to retaliate. 
That’s not the way to do it, though. 

Pll never have to endure her stone gaze again. 

I’ll break her. Not physically; no, that would be too 
easy, too traceable. I could destroy her mind, her life, her 
Spirit. It would be so easy. A few well-placed phone calls 
to her friends, flowers to her husband, a note to her boss. 
Ruin everything. While I sit back and watch her fall from 
grace and gloat. Oh, how I would enjoy watching 
everything fall apart on her. It would be so much more 
meaningful, so perfect. It would kill her, but she would 
live on, miserably, if only in body. I would be happy. 

YES! That’s exactly what P’ll do. [ll murder her. 
Because I hate her. I hate my mother. 
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What a suspect doesn't suspect is revealed in... 


City Employee 


“Let me get this straight, you actually expect me to 
believe this bull?” 

The NYPD detective was propped up against the wall 
of the interrogation room. His eyes were worn from days 
without sleep. His hair was disheveled and his tie was 
loosened. 

“I don’t care if you believe me. That’s how it went 
down,” Mickey Smits, mafia hit man. 

“Bull. Now, you tell me what really happened or I'll 
make sure you sit in a cell until I have so much evidence 
against you for the DA that Shaggy and Scooby-Doo could 
put you in a cell for life.” 

“Listen, I’m tired, okay? I’ve told you everything I 
know.” 

“Well, tell me again, scum-bag.” 

Smits looked at his lawyer who just rolled his eyes. 

“Okay, last time, buddy. Here it is: It was just a hit, 
man. We were supposed to just get in, do the job, and get 
out, no questions asked. But someone messed up... 

“You see, I'm an outsider. I don’t spend much time 
with those gangsters, man, too dangerous. Cross those cats 
once and you’ll find yourself floating down the Hudson, 
you know? So usually, whenever they want me to do a job, 
they’ll send someone to the bar where I play poker on 
Wednesdays. It’s a different guy every time. They don’t 
want anyone to connect them to me, you know? But 
anyway this guy’ll go into the bathroom and when he 
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comes out he’ll walk right by me, go to the juke box, and 
play some Barry Manilow tune. Guess these guys figure, 
no legit barhopper’s gonna play that crap. I don’t even 
think these guys know who Iam. They drop off their little 
message and get out of there. They’re mostly young guys. 
Gophers. But anyway, when this guy comes out of the john, 
I go in and hop on the pot in the second stall. Then I go 
through about half the roll of toilet paper until I find my 
message typed on the roll. 

“It’s good money. Anywhere from eight grand to 
fifteen thousand a hit. But this time I went in there and 
the message said I'd be doing this job for thirty grand. Good 
thing I was already on the toilet, because I just about 
messed myself right there. 

“So, that Saturday night at about 3 am, I drove down 
to the harbor district and parked my car outside this 
crappy little clam joint. I grabbed my stuff and walked 
down to the marina. The breeze of the water was cool, and 
there wasn’t a sound on the water except for a rumble of 
thunder from the off-shore storm that was keeping all the 
boats in that night. I walked slowly, noiselessly, reading 
the names on the boats as I approached them. After about 
five or six minutes I came to the Ana Maria — sissy name if 
you ask me. I mean, if I had a boat, I’d name it Man o’ War 
or something, you: know? 

“Anyway, this was the boat mentioned in my little 
TP message. It was a big boat. I was expecting some little 
personal dingy or something. This was one mother cargo 
ship. I crouched behind some crates on the dock, put my 
black ski mask on, and screwed the silencer onto my gun. 
Luckily, the gang plank was down, and I just walked on 
board. When I got to the top, I lay flat on my belly and saw 
that there was no one on deck. I figured the crew must be 
Out partying in the Big Apple or whatever the tourists are 
calling this stinking city these days. I crept across the 
deck to the nearest door and went inside the ship. 

“The corridor I was in was dim, and it was quiet 
except for the sound of cards being played down the hall. I 
walked toward the sound, turned a corner and saw light 
pouring from a door. I put my back to the wall and crept 
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quietly to the door. Hearing two men still immersed in 
their game, I peeked inside to see two security guards 
playing cribbage and a short, fat man in a Haggard suit 
tied to a chair behind them. This was the guy. I have to 
admit, I did find it a little odd that this dude was tied to the 
chair, but thirty grand was a lot of money. It was enough 
to convince me to take out the two guards too. So I turned 
into the room and before anybody could look up, all three 
were dead. 

“I got out of there quick. Out the door, across the 
deck, down to the dock, into my car, and home. Let me tell 
you, I slept well, knowing I’d be getting a cool thirty 
thousand dollars in a few days. 

“The next morning was when I realized something 
was wrong. I took a walk down to the corner store like I do 
every morning to get the paper, and the headline on the 
front page read, “Two NYPD Cops and Mobster Slain.” At 
first I thought that I was sent to kill the head of a rival 
family under custody or something, but I went on to read 
that he was the head of the Capistrano family, the same 
family that employed me. I thought I had somehow done it 
wrong or was set up, but either way I thought I was a dead 
man. I thought I had taken out a couple of security guards, 
but now I was a cop killer. That’s when I got paranoid. I 
didn’t leave my apartment for a week. 

“That was when I went to the post office to pick up 
my thirty thousand dollar check in my PO Box. As I was 
checking the box, two blues came out of no where and 
dragged me out to their cruiser parked out back. They 
brought me here and the rest, as they say, is history. . .” 

“So that’s it huh?” 

pabriese ley’ 

“Okay, you're free to go,” said the detective. 

“Free to go? I just told you I killed three people 
including two cops and I’m free to go? No wonder this 
city’s going to pot, man. But | ain’t complainin’.” Smits 
got up to leave. 

“Coffee for the road?” The detective held out a foam 
cup. 

“Yeah, I’m a coffee junkie.” 
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“We know,” the detective smiled. 

Smits took the cup and walked to the parking 
garage. He opened the door and stepped in. He took a sip of 
his coffee, put the key in the ignition and turned. 

There was a loud bang and the old Chevy started up 
as usual. Smits sipped his coffee and pulled out of the 
garage. He continued sipping his coffee until he reached 
his front door. By chance he glanced inside the foam cup 
and saw a small plastic bag in the bottom. He took it out and 
found a folded-up piece of paper inside it. He opened the 
bag, took out the paper and unfolded it. 

It was a check for thirty thousand dollars. 

“So does this make me a city employee?” Smits 
laughed to himself. re] 


A death transforms a life in... 


Alone 


by Brianne Brady 


They led me to the somber black limo. I sat down 
next to someone, my brother, Todd, I think. They shut the 
door. I gazed out the tinted window. Everyone else was 
getting into their cars; the entire parking lot seemed like 
it was filled with cars. They followed us; we followed the 
hearse. No one spoke. 

The last time I went anywhere in a limo I was seven 
years old. It had been for my Uncle Gary’s wedding. He and 
Aunt Sharon picked Amanda and me as their flower girls. 
Amanda and I wore matching pink dresses. We sat next to 
each other in that long white limo, giggling excitedly. She 
wasn’t in the black limo with me now, though. 

I honestly don’t remember much about the church 
service. I don’t remember the cemetery or the coffin or 
the flowers or the tears. It was hot, though, hot for May. I 
remember wanting to go for a swim or just to wear a light- 
colored outfit. I was wearing black then, as we stood by the 
grave. It was so hot. 

The priest talked, and the people left crying. Todd 
was behind me. Mom, Dad, Joe, and Beth were all near me, I 
think. It was still unbearably hot. 

They began to turn away, heading for the limo. I 
tried to go with them, but it was too hot. Thank God for 
Todd: he caught me. The next thing that I was aware of was 
that I was again sitting in the limousine. 

“Did you eat today, Kristin?” asked my mother. 

“You fainted,” my father informed me. 
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“Hot,” I whispered. Then there was silence. 

At Uncle Gary’s house, I wasn’t hot anymore. There 
were no more tears, only stories, food, memories, and, most 
of all, questions. 

“Are you Okay, Kristin?” What do you think? 

“How are you, honey?” She’s dead. 

“It’s much better this way; she was in so much 
pain.” How do you know? 

“Do you remember when you and Amanda hid in the 
attic for four hours, and your parents couldn’t find you?” I 
remember when Amanda died. 

“’m here if you need me, Kristin.” \ For what? I 
screamed in my head. Are you going to replace my twin 
sister, my best friend? 

“Have you eaten yet?” Leave me alone! 

I needed to be alone. I slipped away from the people 
and their annoying questions. Why was everyone trying to 
be cheerful at a time like this? My sister was dead, and 
people kept talking about her as though she was away on 
vacation, as though she could come back at any time. 

I walked quietly down the hall that led to Uncle Gary 
and Aunt Sharon’s bedroom. Finally, peace and quiet. 

I spread out on their bed, and I looked up. Their 
ceiling was pure white, like clouds. Clouds, heaven. 
Everyone said that Amanda was in heaven. I wanted her to 
be with me. I closed my eyes for what seemed like an 
eternity, but I don’t think that I ever really fell asleep. 
Eventually there was a soft knock on the bedroom door, 
and Beth came in. 

“Everyone is looking for you,” she told me. 

So what? “I don’t want to be around people,” I 
responded. 

“Have you eaten?” 

No, I don’t want to. “I will,” I assured her. 

“Your parents and brothers are worried about you.” 

“Tell them I’m fine.” Yeah, right. “I just want to be 
alone for now.” 

“Okay.” 

I watched my sister-in-law leave the room. When 
both my brother, Joe, and Beth were twenty-two, they got 
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married. It was a sunny day just three days after they 
graduated from college. They had dated since they were 
thirteen, nine years before they married. Now they were 
twenty-five. Their three-year anniversary was in a few 
weeks. I wondered how they could stand each other after 
twelve years. Then again, Amanda and I had been 
inseparable for seventeen years. We were twins, though. 
There was always something special and different about 
being twins. 

Uncle Gary and Aunt Sharon had also known each 
other for about twelve years. My uncle was the nicest man 
I knew, and he always had a joke to tell. He was only 
sixteen years older than Amanda and me. He let us drive 
his car when we got our learner’s permits, before we got 
our licenses. Even Joe and Beth wouldn’t let us do that. 

Amanda liked to drive. She was good, but fast. “I 
brake for no one,” was her motto. She certainly didn’t 
brake for that truck she rammed into. She hadn’t died 
immediately. Oh, no, she held on for several days, 
although she was in constant pain. Each of her many 
doctors assured us repeatedly that she would make a full 
recovery. I heard that so many times that I began to 
believe it. I had looked forward to the day that Amanda’s 
pain would subside, and then, eventually, she would return 
home with us. Amanda never recovered. 

She left me alone. I didn’t know how I could survive 
with out her. It had always been Amanda and Kristin, 
Kristin and Amanda, the twins, us. Now, there was only 
me. Alone, in Uncle Gary’s bed, staring at the pale white 
ceiling. I was angry and sad and lost, but mostly I was 
alone. re 
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It’s..a, dog's lifevinees. 


Dog Days 


Everyday of her life from kindergarten on, the lab- 
solden retriever mix, Hestia, was present in Liz’s life, 
whether it was in the summer as she ran in the freshly cut 
grass, its distinctive smell penetrating her nose while she 
felt the soft blades under her feet, or in the middle of the 
perennial cold winter, bundled up until she could barely 
move to go outside and play in the powdery snow. Then 
there were school days, beginning in the crisp fall 
weather and lasting until the soft spring with its bold 
greens and beautiful flowers, when the dog would watch 
her go to and from the bus stop at the end of the driveway. 
There were also the sad days when the dog would provide 
comfort without fail if anything were to go wrong. The 
dog was her crutch, friend, and playmate that never went 
away and never let her down. 

The dog was dead now. Fifteen years is a long time 
for a dog to live. This dog not only lived long, but well, for 
it was perfect and loyal throughout its life. Dogs, or pets in 
general, leave significant marks in the lives of the owners 
who love them, and the memories of the pets are usually 
not too far in the depths of a former owner’s mind. 

For Liz, when Hestia died, all that she felt was an 
seemingly endless emptiness that nothing could fill. It was 
a feeling that in her nineteen years she had only 
experienced once before, and that pain had still not gone 
away. The dog had helped her bear with that, but now the 
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dog was no longer there for comfort. 


This particular dog was very special to Liz and her 
family. Hestia lived up to her namesake by being spoiled 
in the home that she lived in, with two adults and one 
young child, Liz. Liz, being an only child, needed 
something to keep her occupied, so her parents decided to 
get her a dog from the pound. 

Hestia, aS a puppy, had large paws and large, floppy 
ears that bounced whenever she walked. Her medium- 
length soft brown and white fur gave her a comical but 
distinguished look. As Hestia grew older, she grew into her 
ears and paws, and turned out to be a medium-sized dog 
with an extra-large heart. 

The dog protected Liz from everyone, including 
friends and family who came to visit, and no stranger was 
ever allowed near Liz if Hestia was around. The dog was 
overly protective of Liz, but that quality only made her 
more lovable. The dog was Liz’s permanent playmate, and 
Liz would not go anywhere without her. When it came 
time for Liz to go to school, both she and Hestia were 
devastated, but both became accustomed to the situation. 
They compromised by Hestia’s loyally waiting on the porch 
for Liz every day, despite the cold rain and icy winters for 
which New England is known. 

An example of Hestia’s devotion to Liz was an 
incident that happened at school when Liz was a shy 
second grader. Liz was picked on badly because during 
lunch she had sat on an indeterminate something which 
had stained the seat of her pants. The children 
relentlessly picked on Liz throughout the rest of day, and 
by the time she arrived at home, she was in tears. 

Hestia was the medication to make Liz feel better. 
The dog knew instinctively something was wrong, and met 
Liz as soon as the little girl stepped off the bus. Hestia 
stayed by Liz’s side for hours. While the girl cried, the dog 
just stayed near her and did not bother her for food or to 
play. Hestia just sat, patiently and loyally. 

After school and during the summer, Liz and Hestia 
would spend hours and hours playing outside together. 
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Neither one grew sick of the other, and they could have 
been content with each other for an eternity. 

Although it seemed perfect, Hestia’s life was not 
completely filled with blissful dog days. When Liz was in 
her freshman year of high school, and the dog was about 
eight, Hestia was struck by someone who sped down the 
street and did not stop. The dog was left to die in a bloody 
pool in the road, but fortunately Liz’s father came home 
from work early and found the dog, close to death. 

One of Hestia’s lungs had collapsed and she had a 
broken leg and numerous severe bruises. Veterinarian 
told Hestia’s family that the old dog probably wouldn’t 
make it. For hours Liz and her family anxiously waited in 
the vet’s office, crying and trying to think and speak of 
other things besides their beloved dog. 

None of them could even say one word about Hestia. 
For Liz’s parents, the dog was almost a second child and she 
was Liz’s best friend. No words could be spoken because it 
was as if a sacred barrier had been put up which stopped 
the family from saying anything about the state of their 
cherished pet. Each family member grieved in his or her 
own silent way, dealing with a private anxiety and pain, 
but continuing to hope that somehow their dog would 
survive. 

After waiting for almost twelve hours, a 
veterinarian came out and told the family that Hestia still 
might not make it, but she was stable for the time. Hestia 
seemed to have an enduring will to live, however, and 
after three weeks in the hospital and a month of rest, 
Hestia was running around again, although not as 
vibrantly as before the accident. 

Hestia continued being Liz’s confidant throughout 
high school. The dog empathized remarkably with Liz’s 
adolescent years, and Hestia still played and ran with and 
loved Liz more than ever. But nothing lasts forever, and as 
Liz grew older, so did Hestia. 

Hestia’s old body had been through too much in all 
her years, and, near the end of Liz’s senior year of high 
school, she began to have trouble walking . The problem 
was Slight at first, and the dog was in a little pain, but it 
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was nothing that just a few pills from the vet could not 
block. For months, though, Hestia’s pain and trouble 
walking progressed to the point where sometimes the dog 
could not even get up, and, when she did, she would go into 
spasms. The dog was obviously in a great amount of pain 
which pain killers could no longer help, and it was 
breaking the hearts of Liz’s family. Hestia and the family 
endured this for a while, hoping it would get better, but it 
did not. The dog’s pain tore at her family’s souls and the 
helplessness of the situation was too much to handle. 

Near the end of Liz’s freshman year in college, her 
parents grudgingly took the dog for a ride. Hestia seemed 
to sense it was her last ride because, before they left, she 
serenely and slowly limped through the house and then 
hopped into the car. Once reaching the vet, Hestia and 
Liz’s parents went into the office and then into the room 
where their dog would die. Regret and sadness was filling 
the room like a strange disease, but this seemed to be the 
best thing to do. 

Liz found out about her dog’s fate that afternoon. 
Tears came quickly to her eyes, but they were tears of 
relief as well as sadness. Hestia was in constant pain the 
last few years of her life and it was better that she didn’t 
have to live with the suffering. It was also easier for Liz 
and her family not having to watch the dog be in agony 
anymore. 

It is easy for anyone with the slightest bit of 
compassion or conscience to become attached to a dog, and 
it is even harder to let go. Perhaps this is because dogs, 
unlike humans, do not do anything to upset their 
companions, but just accept and stay with their owners 
until one of them dies. Dogs are creatures of the utmost 
loyalty and devotion, and there are a few extra-special 
ones, like Hestia, who help make life more bearable. 
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Heavenly Rose 
by Phoebe Potter 


Rolling over, 
I see the rose. 
He gave it to me long ago, 
But now it sits on my table 
Guiding me. 
Each time a petal falls, 
He is there. 
When the veins in the delicate flower 
Absorb the life encased in its vase, 
He‘is there. 
Although His life ended quickly, 
He assumed a higher, more pious position 
In heaven. 
This rose that He left in His memory, 
Fills my soul with joy, 
Yet sadness. 
Oh, how I miss Him! 
His love contained in this beautiful 
Sample of nature, 
Consoles me. 
The morning sunlight has dulled 
His precious gift, 
But has never carried away 
Its meaning. 
At nights, 
When the house is silent, 
I hear Him Communicating to me. 
Through this flower, 
I listen to His sweet, 
Soothing voice 
That speaks of our wonderful times together. 
Every black, 
Death-stricken petal 
Hits the floor. 
I never touch any of them. 
I let them penetrate their spirit 
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Into the furniture of my chambers. 
It becomes holy and heavenly, 
Yet haunts my conscience. 
The beautiful scent 
Flows through my private nook, 
Reminding me of the clothing 
That once wrapped itself 
Around His angelic body. 
I wait patiently. 
I wait for the day, 
The blessed day, 
When a sheet of orange 
Stretches across the cloud-filled sky. 
Then I will carry His rose 
In my loving palm, 
In order to share its voice with Him 
For eternity. 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


THE CASE OF 
AELFRIC’S COLLOQUY 


Wines, Latihewdialogue 
known as A lIfric's Colloquy, 
together with its West Saxon 
interlinear gloss, seems to have 
been the work of the monk and 
schoolmaster of Eynsham Abbey 
who eventually became abbot 
there around the year 1005 and 
who had also written a grammar 
and a glossary which have come 
down #40 us.) it) isssare. tO 
presume, therefore, that the 
Colloguy stems from some time 
before the date just cited, since 
AElfric's responsibilities would 
have curtailed his teaching 
activity and would probably 
have precluded the composition 
of grammatical works. It seems 
safe, therefore, to date the 
Colloquy at some point in the 


decade or so. before the 
millennium. 
The purpose of the work 


was to provide practice in the 
conversational use of Latin 
within the precincts of the 
monastery school. Thus, the 
Colloquy was essentially the 
same as the "dialogues" set for 
memorization in modern foreign 
language texts employing the 
"audio-lingual method." As 
such, it is far from unique; such 
paedagogical dialogues had been 
composed since the very early 
Middle Ages and many would 
continue to be in use until well 


into the Renaissance. ! Allfric's 
immediate successor, Alfric 
Bata, wrote three more himself 
and added to that which he had 
received from his old teacher. 
But Alfric's Colloquy is special 
1 Before Alfric's time such teaching 
dialogues had been composed by 
Alcuin, Richalm, Caesarius, and 
several anonymous others, whose 
works were known as Flucidaria. 
Renaissance educators, including 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, also com- 
posed them. 
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Nos pueri rogamus te 


in two respects: first, it is far 
livelier, more colloquial, and 
more realistric than any of the 
others from its period; second, 
one manuscript has been 
supplied with an interlinear Old 
English gloss which allows us to 
see what the late West Saxon 
version of that language was like 
when it was spoken freely and 
idiomatically. 

Furthermore, the gloss is 
fascinating from two other 
perspectives. Its realism gives 
us a glimpse into the way of the 
lower and middle classes of Old 
English society, who are 
otherwise vastly under-repre- 
sented in the literature of the 
period. But far more important 
for our appreciation of Old 
English society in the Wessex of 
the period is the implication 


magister ut 


doceas 


which emerges if we reflect on 
there being a West Saxon gloss 
at all. But this brings us to the 
verge of that controversy which | 
have chosen to call "The Case of 
Allfric's Colloguy " and which it 
would be better not to enter 
until we have sampled the text 
itself. 

In presenting the excerpt 
below, I have reversed the 
conventions of the manuscript 
which presents the Latin (which 
was, after mall, the main 
attraction originally) in a large, 
Carolingian alphabet and the 
West Saxon in a smaller, Insular 
hand. Since we are interested in 
the Old English, this is printed 
here in the larger type, with the 
Latin in a smaller type above it, 
and a modern English gloss in a 
smaller italic below it. 


nos loqui latialiter recte quia 


We cildra biddath the, eala lareow, thet thu tzce us sprecan fortham 
We children ask you, O teacher, that you teach us to speak because 


idiote 


sumus et corrupte 


loquimur. 


ungelzrede we syndon 7 gewemmodlice we sprecath. 


unlearned we are 


Quid 


Hwet 
What 


Quid 


Hwet rece we hwet we sprecan, 


uultis loqui? 
wille ye sprecan? 
want you speak (about)? 
nisi 


curamus quid loquamur 


& ungrammatically we speak. 


recta locutio sit et utilis, 


buton hit riht sprec sy 7 __ behefe, 


What care we what we speak (about), if it right speechis & helpful, 


non 
nes 
not 


anilis aut turpis? 
idel oththe fracod. 
idle or shameful. 


ah 


Uultis flagellari in discendo? 
Wille beswungen on leornunge? 
Are you willing (to be) beaten in learning? 


Carius est nobis flagellari prodoctrina quam nescire. 

Leofre ys us  beon beswungen for lare thenne hit ne cunnan. 
Dearer is us to be beaten for learning than it not to know. 
Sed scimus te mansuetum esse et nolle inferre plagas nobis 
Ac we witun the bilewitne wesan 7 nellan onbelzdon swincgla us, 
But we know you kind to be & not to want (to)lay on stripes(on)us 
nisi cogaris a_i nobis. 


buton thu bi togenydd fram us. 
unless you be forced by us 


Interrogo te, quid mihi  loqueris? Quid habes operis? 
Ic axie _— the, hwet sprycst thu? Hwet hefst thu weorkes? 
I ask you, what [to me] speak you? What have you (as) work? 


Professus sum monachus, et psallam omni die septem sinaxes cum fratribus, 
Ic eom geanwyrde monuc, 7 ic sincge elce deg seofon tide mid gebrothrum 
I am _ professed monk & I! sing each day seven times’ with brethren 


et occupatus sum lectionibus et cantu, sed tamen uellem interim 
7 ic eom bysgod 7 on sange, ac theahhwethere ic wolde betwenan 
& I am busied fin reading] & in song, but nonetheless I want in between 


discere sermocinari latina lingua. 
leornian sprecan on leden’  gereorde. 
to learn to speak in Latin language. 


Quid sciunt isti tui SOC1i? 
Hwet cunnon thas thine geferan? 
What know these your companions? 


Alii sunt aratores, alii opiliones, quidam bubulci, quidam etiam 
Sume synt yrthlincgas, sume scephyrdas, sume oxanhyrdas, sume eac swylc 
Some are ploughmen, some shepherds, some oxherds, some also such (as) 


venatores, alii piscatores, alii aucupes, quidam mercatores, quidam sutores, 


huntan, sume fisceras, sume fugeleras, sume cypmenn, sume scewwyrhtan, 
hunt, some fishers, some fowlers, some merchants, some tailors, 


ys 


quidam salinatores, quidam pistores, coci. 
sealteras, bezceras. 
[some] salters, [some] bakers. [cooks.] 


Quid dicis tu arator? Quomodo exerces opus tuum? 


Hwet segest thu, yrthlingc? Hu _ begaest_ thu weorc thin? 2 
What say you ploughman? How _ perform you work your? 


O domine, nimium  laboro. Exeo diluculo minando  boues ad 
Eala, leof hlaford, thearle ic deorfe. Ic go ut on degred thywende oxon to 
O dear lord, hard JI! _ 4Jabor. J go out at daybreak driving oxen to 


campum, etiungo eos adaratrum;nonesttam aspera hiems ut audeam latere domi 
felda, 7 iugie hiy to syl; nys hit swa stearc winter thet ic durre lutian et ham 
fields,& voke them to plough; nor is it so strong winter that I dare to hide at home 


Pro timore domini mei, sed iunctis bobus, etconfirmato uomere etcultro 


for eye hlafordes mines, ac geiukodan oxan,3 7 gefeestnodon sceare 7 cultre+ mit 
for fear (of) lord my, but (with) yoked oxen &(with) fastened share & coulter to 


omni die debeo $$ arare integrum agrum = aut plus. 
there syl, zlce deg ic sceal erian fulne zcer oththe mare. 
their plough, each day I shall plough full acre or more, 
Habes aliquem socium? 
Hefst thu anigne geferan? 
Have you any companion? 


Habeo quendam puerum minantem boues cumstimulo quietiam modo raucus est 
Ic haebbe sumne cnapan thywende oxan mid gadisene, the eac swilce nu has ys 
I have some boy driving oxen with goad, who also such now hoarse is 


pre frigore et clamatione. 
for cylde 7 hreame. 
from cold & shout(ing). 


Quid ampliusfacis in die? 
Hweet mare dest thu on deg? 
What more do you in(a)day? 


2 The normal Old English word order here and in several other places has been 
distorted by the need to follow the order of the Latin text. 


2h. 


Certe adhuc plus_ facio. Debeo 
Gewyslice thenne mare ic do. 


Certainly then more I do. 


eos, et fimum eorum portare foras. 
hiy, 7 scearn heora beran ut. 
them, & dung their bear out. 


O! O! magnus labor. 
Hiy! Hiy! micel gedeorf ys hyt. 
Hey! Hey! much labor is It. 
Etiam, magnus labor quia 
Geleof, micel 
Indeed, much labor it is, for 
Now for the controversy. As 
already mentioned, the most re- 
markable and potentially inter- 
esting thing about 4lfric's Colloquy 
is that one manuscript of it — and 
only one — MS. Cotton Tiberius A- 
II], comes outfitted with the inter- 
linear West Saxon gloss. This would 
seem to imply that there existed an 
audience which was literate in their 
vernacular before they were liter- 
ate in Latin. Indeed, the range of 
vocabulary as well as the grammar 
and syntax of the Latin shows that it 
was aimed at absolute beginners in 
that language. At whom, then, was 
the West Saxon aimed? Why, at 
those very same pupils, of course. 
The magister would hardly have 
needed it to tell him what the Latin 
meant. We can only conclude, 
therefore, that the inclusion of the 
English gloss was intended as a help 
to the pupils who, presumably, 


esc 


implere presepia boum 
Ic sceal fyllan binnan oxan mid hiy, 
I shall fill 


non sum 
gedeorf hit ys, fortham ic neom 
I amnot free.’ 


feno et adaquare 
7 weterian 
bins(of) oxen with hay, & water 


liber. 
freoh. 


could read it, although they knew 
practically no Latin. And this 
points to an unprecedented tradi- 
tion of vernacular literacy. Fur- 
thermore, this vernacular literacy 
would have to have been a property 
of layfolk, since boys brought up in 
a monastery would certainly have 
been taught their Latin first, and 
might not have been literate in 
English at all. Indeed, the problem 
which the Colloquy was written to 
solve is precisely that, since Latin 
is the ordinary spoken lanauge of 
the monastery, all of those enrolled 
in the monastic school had to know 
almost immediately how to converse 
in it instead of in their native 
English. Thus, the Latin of the 
Colloquy is not the Latin of Cicero, 
or even of Bede, but that of the 
kitchen and the stable — demotic and 
democratic. 

If we could feel free simply 


“Old English and Latin text, from G. N. Garmonsway, ed., £lfric's Colloquy (London: 
Methuen and Company, 1967), pp. 18-21.Interlinear Modern English, G.V.S. 1991. 
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and without further ado to take the 
conversation set down in the 
Colloguy at face value, all of what | 
have just said might seem too 
obvious to belabor. But such verna- 
cular literacy among ordinary lay- 
folk is, as far as we know, unpre- 
cedented in early medieval Europe 
and roundly contradicts one of those 
stereotypes of the period hallowed 
by unbroken repetition: the Dark 
Ages were dark, the lamps of 
popular learning reduced to a low 
flicker until set ablaze by the 
heroes and heretics of a much later 
age. And so we have been generally 
forbidden over the past several 
years from taking the evidence of 
the dialogue at face value. Typical 
isamthis. passage from, «Ga nN: 
Garmonsway's introduction to hi 
edition of the text for Methuen's Old 
English Library: 


The Colloguy, which flowers 
so unexpectedly from the 
heavy soil of the glossaries, 
has often been culled by 
economists, educationalists, 


BT mSOCl aie 1 StOolial Sant GC 
brighten the early pages of 
their histories. But, so 


convincing and realistic is 
the dialogue that many of 
them have misunderstood its 
origin and plan, and have 
imagined that the class for 
which it was intended was 
actually composed of the 
characters who take part in 
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the discussion. They speak of 
the ploughman, smith, 
merchant, &c., as pupils in 
the monastic school and 
imagine each to be recounting 


his experiences. 5 


Early commentators, it might be 
worth noting, were not as loathe to 
accept the evidence of the Colloquy 
on it own terms. For example, A. F. 
Leach, in his Educational Charters 
and Documents, says: 


If it really represents English 
schools at the time it shows an 
amazing. -diffusion .\of 
education among all classes, 


boysviin rall the different 
occupations, ploughboy, 
gamekeeper . merchant, 


learning Latin of a secular 
master side by side with a 


young monk. 6 


Garmonsway himself lists other 
scholars who have similarly trusted 
in a literal interpretation of the 
evidence of the text, including G. G. 
Coulton and the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, Volume I, 7 
but he dismisses all of them as 
naive and prefers to side with the 
skeptics, who go all the way back to 


5 4lfric's Colloqguy (London, 1967), p. 
14. 

© Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1911; 
Dex. 


7 Garmonsway, p. 15 fn. 


end of the last century. 8 But those 
who accept the Colloquy as a 
portrayal of the kind of student who 
might be receiving an education in 
Latin at a monastic school, or even 
at an "extern" school do not all 
antedate the wave of skepticism; 
they include A. F. Leach (1911 and 
1915), G:G> Coulton" (1923) and’ H: 
S. Bennett (1937). 

It behooves us, then, to line 
up to line up the evidence on both 
sides of the dispute and follow the 
dictates of our own logic: What 
speaks for a literal reading of the 
Colloqguy? What speaks against it? 
Which arguments are the most 
cogent? 


8 Specifically to E. Schroder, " Collogium 
llfrici," Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum XLI (1897), pp. 283-290. The 
most vigorous advocate of the skeptical 
point of view thereafter was W. M. 
Lindsay, in his Introduction to W. H. 
Stevenson's Early Scholastic Colloquies , 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Mediaeval and 
Modern Series, Part 15 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1929), pp. v-x. 


Venerable Bede: 
On the Conversion of 
Northumbria 


From 

Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum (Northumbria, c. 
TES 


Book II, Chapter XIl 

. Still, Mor sall@of Paulinus 
preaching, the king [Edwin] put off 
believing. He used to sit alone, 
when he had the time, carefully 
turning over in his mind what he 
should do in the matter of religion. 
Then one day the man of God came 
up to him and, laying his right hand 
on his head, asked him whether he 
saw the significance of this gesture. 
When the king, trembling, threw 
himself at he feet, he raised him up, 
and addressed him in an intimate 
tone: "Look," he said, "by God's gift 
you have escaped the hand of the 
enemy whom you feared; look, by the 
Same generosity you have now 
attained the kingship which you 
desired. Be careful not to delay 
doing the third thing which you 
promised, namely, to take up faith 
in Him who both rescued you from 
your earthly enemies and raised you 
to the honor of an earthly kingdom, 
and to keep His commandments. 
And if from now on you will be 
willing to obey his will which has 


been announced to you through me, 
then, freeing you from the 
everlasting torment of the wicked as 
well, he will make you a partaker of 
his eternal kingdom in heaven. 
Chapter XIII 

Having listened to these 
words, the king replied that he was 
both willing and duty-bound to 
accept the faith which Paulinus 
taught. He said, however, that he 
would gather to himself his leading 
friends and counsellors so that, if 
they thought has he did, they might 
all be hallowed in the font of Christ 
at the same time. When Paulinus 
agreed to this, the king did as he 
had said. For holding council with 
his wise men, he sollicited from 
each of them singly an opinion on 
the hitherto unheard-of doctrine 
and novel worship which were being 
preached. To this, Coifi, the chief of 
his own priests, responded without 
hesitation: "You see, King, what 
kind of doctrine it is which has 
recently been preached to us — for I 
certainly am in a position to tell 
you most truly what I have learned 
for sure: that the religion which we 
have held to until this very day has 
in it no virtue or usefulness at all. 
For no one among your men has 
given himself over more eagerly 
than | to the worship of our gods, 
and nonetheless many others have 
been rewarded by you more amply 
than I, and have received greater 
dignities, and have prospered more 
greatly in everything they have 
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undertaken or acquired. be 
therefore, the gods were of any use 
at all, they would rather have 
helped me, who have taken care to 
serve them unstintingly. Hence 
there remains only to conclude that 
if, having held your examination, 
you should come to the insight that 
those things which are now newly 
preached to us are better and more 
powerful, then we should without 
any further delay hasten to accept 
them. 

To these arguments and 
prudent sayings another of the 
king's best men gave his assent and 
immediately followed it up by 
saying: "To me, King, the present 
life of men on earth seems in its 
uncertain duration to be comparable 
to this: You are sitting at supper 
with your earls and thanes in the 
season of frosts, with the fire 
blazing in the hearth and the hall 
warmed by its heat, while 
everywhere outside a furious storm 
rages with winter rains and snow, 
when suddenly one little sparrow 
flies very swiftly through the 
building, entering through one door 
and exiting in no time through 
another. For that time when it is 
inside, it is untouched by the 
wintry storm, yet having run 
through the briefest interval of 
calm, it passes in a moment from 
winter back again to winter, and is 
lost to your sight. Just so the life of 
man appears for only an instant: 
what follows it, or what has gone 


before, we know not at all. Hence, if 
this new teaching carries with it 
anything more certain, it seems 
worthy of being followed. And the 


other high-born men _ and 
counsellors of the king, heeding 
divine admonition, pressed 


arguments similar to these. 

Coifi, moreover, added that 
he still wished to listen more 
attentively to what Paulinus, 
speaking for himself, preached 
about God. And when he had done 
so, the king having ordered it, he 
declared to those listening to his 
words: "I had come to understand 
already in the olden days that what 
we worshipped was nothing, be- 
cause, indeed, the more eagerly | 
sought the truth in that cult, the 
less | found it. Now, however, I 
openly declare, that in this 
preaching there shines forth that 
which is able to contribute toward 
our lives, our well-being, and our 
everlasting happiness. Wherefore | 
suggest that we quickly give over 
those temples and altars which we 
have uselessly consecrated to curses 
and flames." 

What else is there to tell? 
The king publicly ap-proved the 
preaching of the blessed Paulinus 
and pro-claimed that, renouncing 
idola-try, he accepted the faith of 
Christ. Then he asked the afore- 
mentioned priest of his old rites 
who ought to be the first one to 
desecrate the altars and holy places, 
together with the barriers which 
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had surrounded them, and the man 
responded: "I should. For indeed, 
since I] kept them up through my 
stupidity, who would be more fitted 
to give an example to all, now that | 
have been taught by the wisdom of 
the true God, by destroying them? 
And immedi-ately casting away vain 
super-stition, he asked the king to 
give him armaments and a cavalry 
horse, mounted upon which he might 
go off to destroy the idols. For until 
then it had not been allowed that the 
priests of their rites either bear 
arms or ride on horseback. Girded 
therefore with a sword, he took upa 
lance into his hand and, mounting 
the king's war horse, he made haste 
to the idols. When the crowd of 
ordinary people saw this, the judged 
that he had gone mad. But he did 
not stop until soon he was nearing 
the temple, which he profaned by 
hurling into it the lance he bore; 
and rejoicing greatly’ in 
acknowledging the worship of the 
true God, he ordered his companions 
to destroy and set fire to the temple 
and all its precincts. Now that 
place which once belonged to the 
idols is shown to people not far to 
the east of York, on the farther bank 
of the Derwentwater, and is called 
today Godmunddignaham [Good- 
manham], where the chief priest 
himself, acting under the inspi- 
ration of the true God, defiled and 
destroyed the altars which he 
himself had consecrated. 


Chapter XIV 

So king Edwin with all of his 
nobility and the great majority of 
his people accepted the faith and 
the bath of holy regeneration in the 
eleventh year of his reign, which 
was the year of the. Lord's 
Incarnation 627, and about the 
hundred and eightieth year since 
the actual arrival of the Angles in 
DMMB Roe « fos. 


Cuthbert's Letter on 
Bede’s Death 


(Northumbria, c. 735) 

To Cuthwin, most dearly beloved 
fellow-reader in Christ, Cuth-bert 
his fellow-disciple, wishes eternal 
salvation in God. 


I have received very gladly 
the small gift which your sent, and | 
have read your devout and learned 
letter with great satisfaction in 
which you assured me that, as I so 
very much wanted, you are 
diligently offering masses and holy 
prayers to God for our beloved 
father and teacher Bede. And so I] 
am happy, because of the love I bear 
him, to say a few words, in so far as 
I have the ability, about the way in 
which he departed this world, 
especially since you have desired it 
and asked it of me. He was taken ill 
with weakness and very rapid 
breathing, but almost without any 
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pain, about two weeks before the day 
of the Lord's Resurrection. And in 
this state he remained alive, happy 
and joyful and giving thanks to 
Almighty God every day and night, 
indeed every hour, until the twenty- 
sixth day of May, the day of the 
Lord's Ascension. And every day he 
gave lectures to us his pupils, and 
during whatever was left of the day 
he occupied himself in singing 
psalms, in so far as he could; and 
he further strove to pass the whole 
night in gladness and the giving of 
thanks, except to the extent that a 
light sleep prevented him from 
doing so. And likewise upon 
awakening he would make it his 
custom to rehearse the melodies for 
the Scriptures, and did not forget to 
render thanks to God _ with 
outstretched hands. What a truly 
blessed man! Beyond that, the 
would intone the saying of the 
blessed apostle Paul: "A terrible 
thing it is to fall into the hands of 
the living God,” as well as many 
another things from the holy 
scriptures, by which he was warning 
us to awaken from the slumber of 
our souls and take forethought for 
our last hour. And our own tongue, 
since he was learned in its 
versification, he recited this poem 
about the terrible parting of the 
soul from the body: 

Fore the neid faerz 
Before the need to journey 

Nenig uuiurthit 
no one attains 


Thone snotturra 
to greater wisdom 

Than him tharf sie 
than he requires 

To ymb hycgannz 
if only he considers 

Ar his hin-ionge 
before his going-forth 

Huzt his gastz 
what to his soul 

Godzs zththa yfles 
either of good or of ill 

efter deoth-dzge 
after his death-day 

Doemid uuieorthe. 
the Judgment may bring. 


[Here Cuthbert inserts a 
Latin rendering of "Bede's Death- 
Song."] 


He also. chanted the 
antiphons for our consolation and 
his own, one of which is: "O King of 
Glory, Lord of Powers, who as a 
victor ascended today above all the 
heavens, do not leave us orphaned 
but send us the Spirit of truth 
promised by the Father. Alleluia!" 
And when he came to the words, "Do 
not leave us orphaned," he broke 
into tears and wept copiously. And 
after an hour he began to repeat 
what he had begun to say, and we, 
hearing this, sorrowed with him. By 
turns we read and grieved; indeed, 
even as we read, we wept. In such 
bitter-sweet rejoicing did we pass 
the fifty days until Pentecost, and 
he rejoiced much and gave thanks to 


God that he was worthy to be thus 
afflicted with illness. And he often 
said: "The Lord scourges every son 
whom he takes to his heart," and 
cited many other things taken from 
Holy Writ, as well as that quotation 
from Ambrose: "I have not lived in 
such a way that I should be ashamed 
to live among you; yet neither do | 
fear to die, because we have a good 
God." 

During these days, moreover, 
over and above the lectures we 
received from him and his chanting 
of the psalms, he attempted to 
complete two minor pieces of work 
worthy mentioning: he translated 
both the Gospel of Saint John into 
our language for use in the church 
and some excerpts from the books of 
the bishop Isidore, saying: | am not 
willing for my boys to read a lie, 
and labor at this after my death 


without any benefit. 5 
Now when the third day 


* There has been scholarly discussion 
of the meaning of this sentence. The 
best guess seems to be that Bede 
thought that the texts of Isidore (which 
were concerned with natural history, 
not theology) which his monastery 
possessed were defective and that he 
could edit out the errors, so that the 
translated excerpts he was leaving his 
scholars would be more accurate. 
When we read the reference to his 
"boys," it is important to remember that, 
for all his erudition and authorial 
activity, Bede was in his own eyes 
principally what we would today call a 
"prep-school teacher." 
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before the Lord's Ascension had 
come round, he began to grow much 
more ill as to his breathing, and a 
slight swelling appeared in his feet. 
Nonethe-less he spent the entire 
day in teaching and dictating ina 
jocular mood, and off and on he 
would say among other things, 
"Learn quickly, for | don't know 
how long | will last , for it may be 
that my Father will take me after 
only a little while longer. To us, 
however, it seemed that he knew 
quite well that when he would 
depart, and so he kept himself 
awake giving thanks through the 
night. 

And just as the morning was 
growing light on Wednesday, he told 
us to start writing diligently what 
we had earlier begun, and this we 
did until nine o'clock. But after 
nine we walked through the fields 
with the relics of the saints, as the 
custom of that day demanded. But 
one of us had remained with him, 
and he said to him, "There is still, 
dearest teacher, one short chapter 
missing; but it seems to me diffiuclt 
for me to question yoiu further." 
But he'said, “It's easy... Take up 
your pen and ink and write 
rapidly," which he did. And at noon 
he said to me: "I have a certain 
valued things in my locker, that is, 
some pepper, handkerchiefs, and 
incense. But run quickly and bring 
the priests of the monastery here to 
me, that | may distribute to them 
such little gifts as God has given me. 


For the rich of this world are eager 
to give gold, silver, and other such 
precious things; I, however, with 
much love and joy will give to my 
brothers what God has given me." 
And I, trembling, did this. And he 
spoke to each of them individually, 
admonish-ing them and pleading 
with them to celebrate mass and 
offer prayers for him, which they 
all gladly promised. 

Now everyone lamented and 
wept, mostly for the words we he 
spoke and because they would not be 
seeing his face much longer in this 
world; but they were gladened when 
he said: ."The time has come to 
return to the Him whok made me, 
who formed me out of nothing. | 
have lived a long time, and the 
dutiful Judge has arranged things 
well for me. The time of my release 
is at hand, and indeed my sould 
desires to see the beauty of Christ 
my King." Having said this and 
many other things, he passed the 
day in happiness until evening. 
And the boy mentioned earlier said: 
"There is yet one sentence, dear 
teacher, which has not been written 
down." And he said, "Write 
quickly." And after a short while 
the boy said, "now it is written 
down." "Good," he said, "you have 
spoken the truth — it is finished. 
Take my head into your hands, for it 
delights me greatly to sit and across 
from my holy place, where I was 
used to praying, so that even as sit 
I can call upon my Father. And 
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thus, lying on the stone floor of his 
cell, he sang out, "Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Spirit," and as soon as_ he had 


named the Holy Spirit, he exhaled . 


the last breath from his body and so 
passed over to the heavenly realms. 
Now all who heard or saw the 
death of the blessed father said that 
they had never seen any other finish 
his life in such devotion and 
tranquility, for, as you have heard, 
as long as his soul remained in his 
body he sang "Glory be to the 
Father," and other spiritual songs, 
and with outstretched hands did not 
leave off giving thanks to the living 
and true God. And be assured, 
moreover, my dearest brother, that ] 
could narrate many other things 
about him, if my lack of skill with 
the language did not force me to be 
brief. (Translation by G. V. Simmons, 
1991, based on the Latin text in J. E. 
King, ed., Baedae Opera Historica, Vol. |, 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1979), pp. 278-288; xxvi-xxxiv.) 
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ENDLESS BOOKS 


Pat Nordahl, prop. 


“A good book is the 
best of friends...” 
—Martin Tupper 


54 Center Street 
Middleboro, MA 
(508) 946-BOOK 


STORE HOURS 
MON. — WED. 
9-6 
THUR. 9 - 7 
FRI. 9 -6 

| SAT.9-5 
CLOSED SUN. 


NEW BOOKS 
USED BOOKS 
AUDIO BOOKS 
GIFTS 


AN OUTLINE OF BEOWULF 
(adapted from that of Frederick Klaeber) 
]. Beowulf the Young Hero (His exploits in Denmark) 
A. The Fight with Grendel 
1. 1-188 — Introductory: The building of Heorot by Hrothgar; the 
ravages of Grendel. 
1-52 — The story of Scyld and his funeral 
53-85 — Scyld's line of descendants 
82-85 — The fate of Heorot. 
86-188 — Grendel's depredations 
90-98 — The song of Creation. 
107-114 — Cain 
2. 189-661 — Beowulf's voyage, reception in Denmark, and 
entertainment in the royal hall. 
419-424 — Beowulf's youthful adventures. 
459-472 — Settling of Ecgtheow's feud. 
499-589 — Unferth brings up the Breca episode. 
3. 662-709 — The watch for Grendel. 
4. 710-836 — The fight. 
5. 837-924 — Rejoicing of the retainers. 
874-915 — Lays of Sigemiund and Heremod. 
6. 925-990 — The king's blessing. 
7.991-1250 — Royal entertainment. 
1069-1159 — The Lay of Finn. 
197-1201 — Allusions to Ermanric and Hama. 
1202-1214 — The fall of Hygelac. 
B. The Fight with Grendel's Mother 
8. 1251-1320 — Attack by Grendel's mother. 
1261-1266 — Cain 
9. 1321-1398 — Conversation between Hrothgar and Beowulf. 
10. 1399-1491 — The expedition to Grendel's mere. 
11. 1492-1590 — The fight. 
12. 1591-1650 — Sequel of the fight and triumphal return to Heorot. 
13. 1651-1784 — Speeches by Beowulf and Hrothgar. 
1689-1693 — The fall of the giants 
1709-1722 — The example of Heremod. 
1724-1757 — Sermon against pride and avarice. 
14. 1785-1887 — The parting. 
C. Beowulf's Homecoming and Report to Hygelac 
15. 1888-1962 — Homeward voyage. 
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1931-1962 — The example of Thryth, wife of Offa 
16. 1963-2151 — Beowulf's narrative. 

2032-2066 — Feud between Spear-Danes and Heatho-Bards. 
17. 2152-2199 — Beowulf and Hygelac. 

2183-2189 — Beowulf's inglorious youth. 


I]. Beowulf's Death (The Fight with the Dragon) 


18. 2200-2323 — The robbing of the hoard and ravages of the dragon 
2247-2266 — The Lay of the Last Survivor. 
19, 2324-2537 — Preparation for the fight. 
2354-2396 — Geat history: Hygelac's death, Heardred's 
minority, 2nd Swedish war. 
2417-2537 Beowulf's speech (mention of feud with Swedes) 
2428-2508 — Geat history: Hrethel, end of Herebeald, Ist 
Swedish war, Daeghrefn. 
444-2462 — The Lament of the Father. 
20. 2538-2711 — The fight. 
2611-2625 — Weohstan's slaying of Eanmund in the 2nd 
Swedish war. 
2910-2998 — Geat history: Hygelac's fall; Battle of 
Ravenswood in 1st Swedish war. 
21. 2711-2820 — Beowulf's death. 
22. 2821-3030 — The spread of the tidings. 
23. 3030-3136 — Preliminaries of closing scene (Beowulf's funeral) 
24. 3137-3182 — The funeral of Beowulf. 
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Learn to speak a foreign language fluently on your 
own and at your own pace with what are considered the finest in-depth courses available. Many were 
developed by the Foreign Service Institute of the U.S. Department of State for diplomatic personnel who must 
learn a language quickly and thoroughly. Emphasis is on learning to speak and to understand the spoken 
language. A typical course (equivalent to a college semester) includes an album of 10 to 12 audio cassettes 
(10 to 18 hours), recorded by native-bom speakers, plus a 250-page textbook. 
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O Amharic $275 O Kirundi $195 O Ukrainian $195 

O Arabic, O Korean $195 O Urdu $185 
Egyptian $185 O Lakota $185 © Vietnamese $225 

O Arabic, Saudi $185 O Latin $160 O Welsh $135 
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Western $185 O Lithuanian $135 

O Bulgarian $245 © Mandarin $185 Also available are these 

O Burmese $115 © Mongolian $185 — | briefercoursesconsisting 

O Cantonese $185 O Moré $245 of 2 to 4 cassettes plus 

O Catalan $185 O Norwegian $125 book or phrase guide: 

O Chinyanja $185 © Persian $185 O Afrikaans, $22 

O Czech $125 O Polish $185 O Azerbaijani, $55 
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O Hungarian $195 O Telugu $135 O Uzbek, $55 

O Igbo $185 O Thai $195 O Xhosa, $22 

O Italian $185 O Tibetan $255 O Yiddish, $22 

O Japanese $185 Turkish $195 O Zulu, $22 


You can order now with a full 3-week money-back guarantee. 

Call toll-free 1-800-243-1234, fax (203) 453-9774, e-mail: RK513@audioforum.com, or clip this 
ad and send with your name and address and a check or money order—charge to any major credit card, 
by enclosing card number, expiration date, and your signature. Ask for our free 56-page Whole World 
Language Catalog with courses in 96 languages. Our 25th year. 
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